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Bearing one another’s burdens is harder than bear- 
ing one’sown. But we can never bear another’s bur- 
dens until we make those burdens ours. Therefore it 
is that the burden we bear for another presses upon 
us with double weight, because we feel it for ourselves 
and for one who is dearer to us than self. 


Life at its best is a battle. He who lives as he 
should live is every moment in peril. It is right to 
be courageous in life’s battle; but if the Commander 
calls a good soldier off the field of action, why should 
the soldier be unwilling to heed that summons? If, 
indeed, he asks to remain longer on the field, it should 
be only that he may do more service, with added peril. 
Living is a fearful responsibility, even with all its 
privileges. No wonder that the death of his saints is 
precious in the sight of the Lord. 


Every soul in the world is unique. No two char- 
acters have the same herditary impress, or the same 
conditioning environment, or the same seif-determined 


history, Yet how often is our good wish for the soul 





of our friend limited to the desire that our friend may 
resemble us, in some point where we think ourselves 
to excel! His mental processes, his likes and dis- 
likes, his ideas of truth and duty and religion, differ 
from ours; and all too frequently our evangelistic 
zeal on his behalf narrows its¢lf down to the mere wish 
that he were more like us. It may bethat this would 
be an improvement for him; and, again, it may be 
that we have mistaken our own personal character- 
istics for God’s universal truth. It would have been 
well if Agrippa and those that were with him had 
become such a one as Paul was, in respect to Paul’s 
faith in an all-sufficient Saviour; but \t would not 
have been well for Paul, nor will it be weli for us, to 
try to make every one who falls under our influence 
a duplicate of us in our Christian experience and our 
habits of grace. 


A child’s question that is hard to answer can 
always. be made to lead up to a new train of thought 
and a new direction of study. “ Why doa dog’s ears 
hang over?” said a little boy as he awoke one morn- 
ing. “ Because,” replied his father, “they are too 
long and soft to stand up stiffly, like the ears of a 
horse.” But the child had been co-ordinating many 
truths before he asked the question. The Creator is 
wise, he was told; our ears are made to catch the 
waves of sound; if we put our hand behind the ear, 
we catch more sound and hear better. Then why do 
a dog’s ears hang over, and so obstruct the very sound 
which the ear was made for? This is a deeper “why” 
than the one the father answered, but it is the one 
the child had in his own intention. “A dog,” said 
the father, “dapends more upon his nose than upon 
his ears.” Then followed.an exposition on the power 
of canine scent which was a revelation to the child, 
who asked, “ Is that why dogs run along with their 
noses down on the ground?” Thus, while it could 
not be said why a dog’s ears should be mad@to ob- 
struct sound, a new use could be made of the unex- 
plained problem. It is a large part of the teacher’s 
art to make’use of whatever material the scholar, 
consciously or unconsciously, furnishes. 

We usually have ourselves to blame for those sor- 
rows and trials which are hardest to bear. Yet how 





prone we are to think of our self-imposed burdens as 
calls on others for sympathy or pity, rather than as 
| proofs of our own deliberate misduings! A man who 
| had had the choicest opportunities in life, and who 
had been aided and trusted by his. fellows until he 
stood high in public and private confidence, was 
finally brought before the bar of justice to answer 
for varied crimes committed by him. Making an 
appeal, at that time, for consideration from those who 
were his judges, he dwelt upon the privileges he had 
misused, upon the honorable positions he had dis- 
graced, and upon the responsible trusts he had be- 
traved, without a word of censure for himself, but 
apparently with the thought that he deserved to be 
dealt with more leniently by public justice because 
he had so persistently labored for his own ruin, re- 
gardless of the claims of honor or affection. He wept 
over his losses, but had no word of regret for his 
crimes, And in this course he was an illustration of 
wrong-doers generally. He was thinking that he 
deserved sympathy for the very things which called 


| 








for most emphatic condemnation. Imagine a man 
before the bar of justice dwelling on the loveliness of 
the home which was his before he had strangled his 
wife, poisoned his children, and set fire to his house!. 
Think of him as tearfully asking for tenderness of 
sympathy because of his being a homeless, childless 
widower, and as describing the best qualities of the 
good wife and dear children whom he had murdered, 
and of the attractions of the home he-had destroyed, 
as a means of winning an interest in himself as a 
heavy-hearted loser! It is not that such a man’s sad 
state does not call for pity; but it is that the pity 
must be given to him as a criminal, whose sufferings 
were brought on him by his own. intelligent and 
guilty action. If he calls for consideration, let him 
crave it because he has sinned and i bearing the 
consequences of sin, not because he seems to be unfor- 
tunate above his fellows. And let us see to it, as we 
judge the sin and folly of such a man, that we do not 
follow in his steps. 


DIVINE APPROVAL OF FAMILY 
AND STATE. 


As nothing in the perfect life of the Son of man 
was accidental, so his presence at the marriage in 
Cana had its purpose and its significance. He seems 
to have gone often to the feasts of his people. From ‘ 
his parables we infer that feasting was a side of their 
social life that met his hearty approval. He saw in 
it, more then in their life generally, an anticipation of 
that kingdom whose spirit of joyfulness he came to 
establish in the fellowships of men. So the kingdom , 
is like a feast, like a marriage-feast a king made for 
his son, and the like. The self-forgetfulnessyand the 
hearty joyfulness of a true feast, and es Wally the 
fact that it is a scene of giving without équivalent, 
not of earning or of buying, seem to have made him 
love those simple and cheerful gatherings with which 
the people of the East broke the dulness of life, 

The funeral of that day had no such proof of, 
his approval as the wedding. The funeral at Nain 
he met as he entered the city. That of Jairus’s 
daughter he attended to turn the mourners itito the 
street ; and in both these cases he turned sorrow into 
joy. From that of his friend Lazarus he stayed 
away, just as he required of the new disciple that he 
should not go to his own father’s funeral. The faith- 
less hopelessness of the funerals of his time; the 
despair of a reunion in the life beyond, of which 
Sadduceeism was the intellectual expression ; and the 
unrestrained lamentation of the relatives, and even of 
hired mourners,—must have been repellent to htm. 
“ Let the dead bury their dead” is his comment on 
it all. “Sorrow not as others, even as those who 
have no hope,” is the Apostle’s interpretation of our 
Lord’s attitude. 

Cana is the only marriage feast expressly mentioned 
as blessed with Jesus’ presence. But there must have 
been others, at least in the years before his public 
ministry. It was especially fitting that he should 
honor a wedding in this way. No feature of social 
life has been more depreciated in his name than mar- 
riage. Those who hold up his literal example as the 
supreme rule of Christian living have taught that 





marriage is a lower and less perfect state than celi- 


i bacy. It would almost seem as though he had such a 
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perversion of his example in view, when he took the 
iittle company of his six disciples with him to Cana, 
and wrought there the first sign of the kingdom. The 
mighty power elsewhere reserved t8 meet the needs 
of suffering men is here put forth that the feast may 
ge on with joy, and to the credit and comfort of the 
household whose son was entering upon his new life. 
In his view the occasidn must have been one of 
supreme significance, and worthy of such a display. 
His act was a “sign” of the kingdom, a token that 
the new order of human society would accept the 
world-old institutions of man’s social life, but would 
fill their feasts with a fulness of gladness and rejoicing 
which only a superhuman power could achieve for 
them. And the prophecy that lay in the act has 
been fulfilled in the social life of his people. Mar- 
riage has grown to be a more gracious bond, a more 

‘helpful fellowship, than the world had ever known. 
Family life has risen to a level of purity, tenderness, 
and mutual love, to which there is no parallel outside 
of Christendom. The Lord’s presence has been in 
our Canas, and his spirit has molded the lives of the 
households which confess his name. 

Az of the family, so of the state. The Christian 
netion is a new creation in the spirit of Christ, and 
differs in principle from every other form of political 
life. A tenderer conscience of the rights of others, a 
more careful guardianship of the weaker and poorer 


members of society, a deeper sense of the brotherhood 4 * 


in which God has bound the nation,—these are the 
fruits “for tle healing of the nations” which have 
grown on the trees planted in the new Jerusalem. 
With them have come at once a greater power to 
assimilate all the good of the world’s history, and a 
more lasting historic vitality. It is only.within the 
nations of Christendom that Greek art and Roman 
law equally with Hebrew religion have beeome the 
heritage of mankind. Only the Christian nations 
have shown the power to recover from their own sins 
and mistakes by a social regeneration. Our mother- 
land stands more full of youth and hope on the 
threshold of her second millennium than she did 
with Alfred at the opening of the first.’ In ancient 
history, nations go headlong to their ruin when once 
they have taken a step on the downward way. To 
Christian nations, as to individuals, the mercies of 
recall and renewal are extended. 

As the return of the American nation’s birthday 
reminds us of tho mercies of the past, we may at 
times have the hopes of the future overclouded by_a 
sense of the faults of the present. The Christian 
nation’s hope is in God. He created it ; he has pro- 
tected it; he will deliver it. It isno mere human 
contrivance for a finite end. It is part of that great 
order of human life in which family and church 

*stand beside it,—an order created to show forth the 
divine glory in the highest welfare of men, The 
true Christian never turns from his public relations 
as matters of merely secular and earthly character. 
They are part of his relations to the divine kingdom, 
and responsibilities entrusted to him by his God. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Nore.—This department has its purpose and its limitations. 
lis purpose is the giving and answering of such of the letters 
received by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to 
have, an interest to readers generally, and for which the space 
can conveniently be found. Its limitations are fixed by the 
requirements of other departments. There are times when 
ten letters which might have a place here are received, where 
one can be printed. Letters are warmly welcomed, and they 
are cordially invited, even though not all of them can be 
responded to. Under no circumstances isan anonymous letter 
either answered or read by the Editor. The signature to 
every letter or postal card in an unfamiliar handwriting is 
first looked for. If that be lacking, the document is at once 
destroyed unread. Personal requests for aid in the selection 
or purchase of books, or other helps to study, cannot, as a rule, 
be responded to, in this department or by jwivate letter. 


Among the pet errors of the ages that call for ever- 
repeated rebukings and confutings, is the idea that the 
close stndy of self tends to self-knowledge, and that con- 
scious self-battling is a better aid to unselffshness than is 


gan philosophy taught that there was nothing better for 
man than the study and knowledge of himself. Christian- 
ity teaches that man’s highest attainment is through know- 
ing and imitating the one perfect Example. But there 
have always been Christians who preferred the old Pagan 
method, and who insisted On devoting time to selfestady 
which ought to be given to self-forgetful activities. As 
often as the Christian truth on this point is emphasized 
in these pages, the Pagan view is referred to by some 
reader, whdé has. supposed it to have at least a partial 
sanction in Holy Writ. Here, for example, comes a 
Minnesota correspondent with a protest against a recent 
editorial utterance in The Sunday School Times, as 
follows: 


I am interested in your editorial articles, and read them, 
generally, with much profit. In the issue of June 6 you say: 
“Self-forgetfulness is better than a constant struggle toward 
unselfishness. One may be so desirous of being unselfish as to 
devote time to the repression of self, or to the denial of self, that 
ought to be spent in behalf of others, to the utter forgetfulness 
of self. Self is a poor subject of study, for any purpose or in any 
manner.” Are we to understand from the above that one is to 
ignore his struggle for unselfishness? For surely, if there be a 
God-created yearning in the sou! for unselfishness, it follows, as 
the night the day, that there will be a struggle toward it. Is 
forgetfulness of self in the well-being of others the scriptural 
remedy for the disease? True, it is better than “ to devote time 
to the repression of self,” but is it not the true and the best way 
to expect the remedy through Christ? See Romans 7 : 24, 25: 
“QO wretched man that lam! who shall deliver me out of the 
body of this death? I thank God through Jesus Christ our 
Lord.” I am not writing critically, but with a strong personal 
desire for the truth. 


And from Virginia a valued contributor thus joins 
issue with the same editorial declaration : 


T have sueh a high appreciation of The Sunday School Times 
that on several occasions when it was announced in our school 
that “‘ subscriptions must be renewed ’”’ I have stood up and said, 
“Tf any of you‘will read carefully only the ‘ first page’ in-The 
Sunday School Times, it will be worth to you ten times the 
annual subscription.” This being my real opinion, I am sorry 
that on “this page” of yesterday’s paper I find a flat contra- 
diction of the Greek ‘maxim, “ Know thyself,” which, after 
forty years’ réflection, ‘I consider more clearly than ever as the 
highest of human wisdom, and the most difficult of attainment, 
I am glad to find it is.in perfect accord with God’s teaching, 
“Examine yourselves whether ye be in the faith.” It must 
have been a lapsus penne [slip of the pen], 


Self-forgetfulness is not an end of godly endeavor; it 
is an incident to it. It is to be secured, not through a 
direct effort at stbjugating self, but through an absorp- 
tion of interest in something worthier than self. The 
poorest method of forgetting anything that ought to be 
forgotten is by setting one’s self at trying to forget it. 
The surest way of forgetting a bad thing is by thinking 
of a good thing. An acrobat could not walk atight rope 
if he were al] the time looking at his feet, and thinking 
of his steps. A sailor boy would grow dizzy-headed 
climbing a ship’s shrouds unless he were to forget his 
steps through looking aloft. A marksman would fail of 
his aim, if he looked at his arms and hands instead 
of at“the target. Knowing Christ is better than 
knowing self; and when one has gained sufficient 
knowledge of himself to realize his need of Christ-like- 
ness, he will do better by “ looking unto Jesus, the author 
and perfecter of our faith” as he runs the Christian race, 
than by sitting down on the track and feeling of his legs 
to see if they are in good condition to carry him through 
if he should ever have courage to run again. As to that 
oft-quoted text (in 2 Cor. 13 : 5) “ Examine yourselves,” 
it is sufficient to say that the Revision has dropped out 
the word “examine,” so that the text now reads, “ Try 
your own selves whether ye be in the faith; prove your 
dwn selves.” There is no suggestion of self-examination 
or self-scrutiny in this injunction. The call is to a per- 
sonal! ¢est of one’s faith in the Lord Jesus, regardless of 
what others may think of him. So far from that editorial 
note having been a slip of the pen, it was written by one 
who suffered tortures untold for fifteen years of his Chris- 
tian life, through all imaginable forms of self-examina- 
tion ; but who for now twenty-five years has looked away 
from self toward Christ, and has found continual stimulus 
and incitement in that Divine perfectness of which he 
would be a partaker by fiith. Self-examination works 
in one of two ways: it destroys hope through a disclos- 
ure of self, or it promotes self-exaltation through an 
unjustifiable satisfaction with self; it brings.a man to 
despair, or tospiritual pride. He who would save himself 
must lose himself. He who would forget himself must have 
something to think of better than himself. He who has 
nothing better to do than to examine himself is clearly 
out of place in the busy life we are living. He already 





self-forgetful endeavor,—God-ward and man-ward. Pa- 


|Andrews, March 20, 1661. 





belongs in a better world—or a worse one. 


- RETROSPECT. 
BY JOHN B. TABB. 
The heavens that seemed so far away 
When old-time grief was near, 
Beyond the vista seen to-day, 
Close o’er my life appear ; 
' For there, in reconcilement sweet, 
The human and divine, 
The loftiest and the lowliest, meet 
On love’s horizon-line, 
St. Charles College, Bilicott City, Md. 





SAMUEL RUTHERFORD AND HIS HYMN. 
' BY CHARLES 8, ROBINSON, D.D., LL.D. 


The Rev. Samuel Rutherford was born in 1600, at 
Nisbet, Roxburghshire, in Scotland; he died at St. 
The story. of his life has 
been often told, and is remembered now with an unusual 
tenderness wherever the English language is spoken or 
the history of the times of the ancient covenant is revered. 
He was educated in Edinburgh, and in 1621 received the 
degree of Master of Arts; soon after this he was appointed 
Professor of Humanity in that great center of Scottish 
literary life. But he seems to have preferred to preach 
the gospel ; for his name disappears from the office four 
years later. Then ‘we find him engaged in the study of 
theology ; then the scant annals of his early career an- 
nounce that he was settled in the town of Anwoth as an 
impressive and able minister. In one of his fugitive 
pieces, Dean Stanley is very happy in giving this re- 
markable man an introduction to us. 

It seems that @n English merchant had been attending 
divine service at St. Andrews, and he said: “I heard 
one sweet, majestic-looking preacher, and he showed 
me the majesty of God; afterward, I heard one little 
fair man, and he showed me the loveliness of Christ.” 
And this last man, remarks Dean Stanley, was Samuel 
Rutherford, “the true saint of the Scottish Covenant.” 
By this epithet of description has the individual been 
forever ‘honored and graced by our great modern 
scholar.» 9) 

Of the small town where he earliest ministered little 
is known; for it has been swept across by the centraliza- 
tion of the villages into cities, and the neighborhood is 
now much less rural than it was two hundred years ago. 
The tourist passes the spot on the route across to Stran- 
raer from Dumfries, skirting the extreme southern coast 
of Scotch territory. Leaving a village called Gatehouse, 
which the Murrays cover and furnish with their ample 
estates, one catches a glimpse of the old tower of Car- 
doness on the right of the path; and then, close by, 
about a mile off the road, in a secluded little valley, is 
a picturesque ivy-covered ruin; this is all that is now 
left of the Anwoth Church, where Samuel Rutherford 
lived and labored. He loved this little parish with all 
his heart. Of his home there he once said in a letter: 
“There did I wrestle with the angel and prevail; woods, 
trees, meadows, and hills, are my witnesses that I drew 
on a fair match between Christ and Anwoth.” 

He must have had a wide reputation as a preacher and 
pastor; the historians of that day declare that few men 
ever ran so long a race so constantly, so unweariedly, 
and so unblamably. He hada bright invention and a 
sound judgment. His imagination was glorious, his 
expression clear, and his elocution graceful. He was so 
familiar and friendly in the pulpit that he was accepted 
by every one at once. He became the most moving and 
affectionate preacher of that age. Very fittingly has the 
fine stone monument, which graces a hill close by the 
pathetic old ruin, been erected to call the attention of 
travelers to his record. 

The gifted woman, who voiced his dying words, has 
thus perpetuated his passiouvate attachment to this scene 
of his early experiences : 

“ Ev’n Anwoth was not heaven—¢v’n preaching was not Christ ; 

And in my sea-beat prison, my Lord and I held tryst: 

And aye my murkiest storm-cloud was by a rainbow spanned, 

Caught froth the glory dwelling—in Immanuel’s land. 

“ The little birds at Anwoth, I used to count them blest,— 

Now, beside happier altars, I go to build my nest; 

O’er these there broods no silence,.no graves around them 

stand ; 

For glory, deathless, dwelleth—in Immanuel’s land. 


“Fair Anwoth by the Solway, to me thou still art dear! 
Ev’n from the verge of heaven I drop for thee a tear. 
Oh, if one soul from Anwoth meet me at God’s right hand, 
My heaven will be two heavens,—in Immanuel’s land.” 


But the calmness of his rural retreat was destined to 
be broken. He is called higher Before long, he issues 
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a theological volume, which is pronounced so fine that 
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it gains him an invitation to become a professor on the 
Continent; he is asked to Utrecht, and also to Harde- 
wyk, 

His real troubles began’the next year. He was attract- 
ing notice evidently as a divine, and making himself 
dreaded as a writer. On July 27, 1636, he received a 
citation to appear before the Court of High Commission 
to answer to his nonconformity to the acts of Episcopacy 
in Scotland. He was subsequently deprived of his par- 
ish in Anwoth, and a trying period succeeded, during 
which he was banished to Aberdeen, But before long, 
in the swift confusions of the time, the changes of which 
can hardly be followed intelligently at this remote dis- 
tance, the covenanting party in the realm gained the 
ascendancy, and Rutherford came back to his old charge. 
This was in 1638, and in 1639 he was made one of the 
professors in St. Andrews; and in 1643 he was sent to 
London as a member of the great Westminster Assembly, 
where he served the Scotch Church faithfully for four 
serjpus and perilous years. He wrote several volumes, 
among which was the famous pamphlet entitled Lex Rex. 
It was his lot to see that treatise burned publicly under 
his wintlows after the Restoration in 1660.. The Com- 
mittee of Estates paid the highest compliment in their 
power to its effectiveness by flashing the fire of its burn- 
ing against the walls of St. Andrews, But this was 
nothing of itself; only it led the way to further and more 
bitter persecutions, 

He was abruptly deprived of his offices, and cited to 
appear before the next Parliament on the charge of high 
treason. This received a characteristicanswer. He was 
ill, and soon was dying. He sent his final word back to 
the court: ‘IT am summoned before a higher court and 
judicatory ; that first summons I behoove to answer ; and, 
ere a few days arrive, I shall be where few kings and 
great folks come.” 

These meager facts are all that are necessary to render 
clear to the students of hymnology why we attribute to 
Samuel Rutherford as the author those matchless stanzas 
which we admit were written by a Scotch lady in Me!- 
rose, and were published as lately as 1857 in “‘ The Chris- 
tian Treasury.” Mrs. Anne Ross Cousin, the truly gifted 
daughter of Dr. David Ross Cundell of Leith, married 
afterwards to the Rev. William Cousin, an honored cler- 
gyman of the Free Church of Scotland, composed the 
poem of nineteen double verses called ““Glory Dwelleth 
in Immanuel’s Land,” now published jn tracts all over 
the world. But the thoughts contained in it, aud most of 
the peculiar expressions among the lines, were uttered 
by Samuel Rutherford himself while he was lying on his 
death-bed. 

Out of this exquisite piece of poetry have been com- 
piled two very acceptable- hymns, The refrain is what 
gives the title to each ; and this was the exclamation of 
the dying man, as it has been recorded for more than 
two hundred years in the annals of Scotland. At the 
sinking of the sun, late in the afternoon of the final day 
of his life, one of his friends, standing beside the couch, 
asked him, “ What think ye now of Christ?” To that 
this “true saint of the covenant” replied thus: “Oh 
that all my brethren in the land may know what a Mas- 
ter I have served, and what peace I have this day. I 
shall sleep in Christ, and when I awake, I shall be satis- 
fied with his likeness. This night shall close the door, 
and put my anchor within the vail; and I shall goaway in 
asleep by five of the clock in the morning. Glory! glory 
to my Creator and my Redeemer forever! I shall live 
and adore him. Oh for armstoembrace him! Oh fora 
well-tuned harp! Glory! glory dwelleth in Immanuel’s 
land!” The prediction concerning his departure was 
fulfilled exactly, and these telling and intense expres- 
sions of the dying saint, with a few others like them, 
were wrought skilfully into the poem. 

A short time previous to this he broke out into a sort 
of sacred rapture, exalting and commending the Lord 
Jesus as his blessed Master, calling him his “kingly 
King.” He cried: “I shall shine,—I shall see him as 
he is; I shall see him reign, and all his fair company 
with him, and I shall have my large share. Mine eyes 
shall behold my Redeemer,—these very eyes of mine, 
and none other forme. This may seem a wide word, 
but it is no fancy or delusion; it is true. Let my Lord’s 
name be exalted; and, if he will, let my name be grinded 
to pieces, that he may be all in all. If he slay me ten 
thousand times, I will trust.” 

From this recital it is easy to see where the sentiments 
of exch of these portions of the poem used for hymns 
were obtained. ‘The first one is admirably set to the 
tune of “ Rutherford,” and is a prime favorite in all the 
churches. The three verses of it are these: 


“ The sands of time are sinking; the dawa of heaven breaks ; 
The summer morn I’ve sighed for, the fair, sweet morn awakes, 
Dark, dark, hath been the midnight; but dayspring is at hand, 
And glory—glory dwelleth in Immanuel’s land. 

“Oh, Christ! he is the fountain, the deep, sweet well of love; 
The streams on earth I’ve tasted, more deep I'll drink above ; 
There to an ocean fulness his mercy doth expand, 

And glory—glory dwelleth in Immanuel’s land. 

“ With mercy and with judgment my web of time he wove, 

And aye the dews of sorrow were lustered by his love; 
I’ll bless the hand that guided, I’ll bless the heart that 
planned, 
When throued where glory Uwelleth in Immanuel’s land.” 
The other hymn in common use is found among those 
set apart for the administration of the Lord’s Supper. 

It commences with the stanza that stands second in the 

former one, “Oh, Christ! he is the fountain,” and in- 

cludes two exquisite additions, with which we close this 
article : 

“Oh, I art my Belovéd’s, and my Belovél’s mine! 

He brings a poor, Vile sinner into ‘ his house of wine!’ 
I stand upon his merit, I know no other stand, 
Not ev’n where glory dwelleth in Immanuel’s land.” 
“The bride eyes not her garment, but“her dear Bridegroom’s 
face; , 
I will not gaze at glory, but on my King of grace,— 
Not at the crown he giveth, but on his piercéd hand,— 
The Lamb is all the glory of Immanuel’s land.” 


New York City. 





ABOUT VACATION. 
BY J. MAX HARK, D.D. 


Perhaps as many people are harmed by their vacations 
as are benefited by them. It is not the vacation’s fault, 
either, but their own alone; for, while nearly every one 
has by this time learned the duty of taking a vacation, 
not nearly every one has yet learned how to do it with 
most profit to himself and to the work which he tempo- 
rarily vacates. 

- Considerable experience and observation have con- 
vinced me that two of the chief causes of fruitless and 
time-wasting vacations are idleness and aimdgssness. 

Rusting is the very opposite of resting, and, while 
Lowell is undoubtedly correct in thinking that 

“ Merely to bask and ripen is sometimes 
The student’s wiser business,” 

such basking and ripening are seldom, if ever, accom- 
plished by mere idleness. It must be a receptive, not an 
absolutely passive, process. Mere inactivity is rarely 
other than harmful. Instead of fitting them for more 
and better work, the lolling, lounging, lazy course of too 
many vacationists but habituates them to a do-nothing 
life after vacation, and makes their work harder and 
more unpleasant for them. My readers can readily 
verify this for themselves. Take notice, next autumn, 
who are the most alert, busiest, most efficient workers at 
their business, profession, or household duties. You 
will find that it is not those who were most indolent and 
inactive during vacation. Without something to occupy 
our minds, hands, and time, we simply rust. Truly, to 
rest we must occupy them, but with something different 
from that which occupies them habitually during the 
working part of the year. 

This, however, is not all. In order not to waste and 
dissipate our energies, there must be some definite aim 
and object in our vacation employment. I believe that 
even more harm is done by purposeless dissipation than 
by idleness. I have sometimes become tired merely of 
seeing the restless rushing about, wearying and exhaust- 
ing, of the average summer vacationist in his breathless 
chase after what he calls recreation. Early in the morn- 
ing he starts for a row or sail on the water, or a climb dh 
the mountain. Next he is in the bowling alley, at the 
billiard table, or perspiring over lacrosse or lawn tennis. 
Then he rides, drives, or walks a couple of hours, and 
probably finishes his day of hard and various exertion 
with a hop that lasts till long after midnight. And so 
he goes on day after day while “the season” lasts, aim- 
lessly, uselessly, spending all his strength and tinte, until 
he is glad to get home to his business again, that he may 
rest from the arduous labors of his vacation. His num- 
ber is legion,—and hers is no less, It takes them months 
to recover from their summer’s restless dissipation. 

Idleness, then, is bad, and aimless activity no better. 
Why indulge in either? For preachers and teachers 
particularly there is a far better way, by which any one 
may enjoy to the full the opportunity 

“To mix his blood with sunshine, and to take 
The winds into his pulses,” 
and, at the same time that-he fits himself for better work 





in general, also to be preparing himself directly for better 


work in kis special field and calling. It is nothing else 
than to adopt our divine Teacher’s recommendation ta 
“consider the lilies of the field” and “behold the fowls 
of the air,’—to study animate and inanimate nature 
while taking our vacation, with a view of learning there- 
from precious lessons and gathering fresh and original 
illustrations for use in the study, class-room, and palpit. 

Wherever it be that we take our vacation,—whether 
in sight of the ever-new and daily surprising grandeur 
of the mighty ocean, or among the rocks and glens: and 
glorious forests of the mountains, or yet by the green 
meadows and shady orchards of some quiet farm,— 
Nature’s object-teaching is almost equally varied and 
abundant, To him who really wants to learn the inner 
nature and meaning of things—that is, who has a clear 
object and aim before him, such as the teacher gathering 
lessons and illustrations for use in his work would have 
—every handful of sand from the seashore becames an 
eloquent instructor, every tiniest shell and bunch of 
stranded weed an interpreter of the Maker’s will and* 
ways. The angel that appeared to St. Augustine by the 
ocean’s strand to show him God’s greatness and man’s 
littleness, still is seeking disciples to whom he may im- 
part his manifold teachings. The oriole nest-builder 
from which the poet, watching “under the willows,” 
drew instruction concerning “ the Providenee that hides 
and helps; ” or the lone water-fow! that gave to another 
singer the assurance that 


“He who, from zone to zone, 
Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone 

Will lead my steps aright,”— 


these still have a thousand fellow-teachers everywhere 
to help us learn the ways of God to man and of men to 
one another. The very clouds that sai] through the blue 
depths above are laden with rich thoughts and senti- 
ments for him who will receive their ethereal freight. 
For him who will read them, the twinkling stars are 
writing golden truths upon the dark scroll of night. 
The winds of heaven whisper divine revelations to the 
ear and heart that will receive their words. Every tree 
has its meaning; every bird its message; flowers and 
streams and stones join with all winged and creeping 
things in a chorus that becomes articulate and full of 
new significance to him who puts himself in accord with 
their music. ‘ Day unto day uttereth speech, and night 
unto night sheweth knowledge.” Only he who has tried 
it can realize how unlimited is the harvest of fresh and 
precious truths, and illustrations and interpretations of 
truth, that may be gathered with a little trouble,—no, 
not with even the least trouble, but with the greatest 
delight and ever-increasing enjoyment, by him who will 
use the means sv lavishly given for enriching his mind 
and heart, and increasing his usefulness as a teacher of 
God’s Word and will. The value as much as the abun- 
dance of the harvest will surprise him, and coh him 
of the accuracy of the lamented Paul H. Hdyfe’s beau- 
tiful words, that 
“Truths half drawn from Nature’s breast, 
Through subtlest types of form and tone, 
Outweigh what man at most hath guessed 
By heeding his own heart alone.” 

Often have I marveled at the stale and stilted illustra- 
tions that for the hundredth time are repeated by teach- 
ers and preachers from the worn pages of the standard 
old volumes of “Ten Thousand Pulpit Illustrations,” etc., 
when the great volume of God’s own illustrations, out in 
a new edition every month, every day, of the year, lies 
always open before them, and may be studied, not only 
without any weariness of the flesh, but with unfeigned 
pleasure and delight. It is true, few of us have either 
time or opportunity to prosecute this charming study 
while in the midst of our other work during the greater 
part of the year. But none of us need miss it during 
that limited period which is set apart for our vacation. 
Equipped with a good pair of eyes and ears, perhaps 
reinforced. by a pocket magnifying glass for closer study 
of the insect and vegetable world, and a pair of opera- 
glasses with which to bring us nearer to the world of 
birds, and to spare them the annoyance of intrusion upon 
their home privacy,—but, above all, with a well-defined 
purpose in our study and observation,-—not only shal! we 
be safe from the ennui and enervation of idleness during 
our vacation and the exhaustion of aimless fussiness, but 
mind and body will be healthily exercised, instructed, 
and trained; we shall have the great advantage of being 
deeply interested in something,—for such every one who 
tries it inevitably becomes; and, best of all, we shall be 
laying in a store of information and inspiration where- 





with all the rest of the year we may be able to interest, 
instruct, enrich, and bless those who have been entrusted 
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to us for their sphetiail ceisialied and education. Our 

vacation rest is thus made to do useful work. Our gain 

becomes the gain of others as well. Our blessings are 

made a blessing also unto them. Far from missing the 

legitimate purpose of vacation, we thus discover its high- 

est purpose, and by such restful work fulfil its truest end. 
Lancaster, Pa. 





IN SORROW’S HOUR. 
BY ANNA TEMPLE. 


Men, faithless, slept 
When Jesus wept 

In agony. 
And let his ery 
Unheard go by 

In his Gethsemane. 


° But when men weep, 
God does not sleep : 
He stoops to see 
Each falling tear, 
Each sigh to hear 


In their Gethsemane. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa, 


THE TRUE CONQUEST. 


A StTupDY IN CHILD-LIFE, 


BY NORMAND PATTERSON, 


“T will conquer that child, no matter what it may cost 
him!” says the misguided parent. But suppose the 
parent should say, “I will help that child to conquer 
himself, no matter what it may cost me!” ; 

Child first, and parent second: this is the root prin- 
ciple of all true and effectual child-training. In age, 
in strength, in experience, in judgment, in authority, of 
course the parent is first,—is the head. But this head- 
ship issimply ameanstoan end, The end is the child’s 
growth in the direction of his own individuality. 

A child cannot even be taught that he is subordinate 
or accessory to his parent in any respect, unless that 
parent’s motive in so teaching him takes rise in the truth 
tliat the parent is in ultimate purpose subordinate and 
accessory to the child. “ For my child’s sake” is the 
only parental motto that will bring the child to adopt 
“For my parents’ sake” as his motto. The-surest way to 
have the parent first in the eyes of the child, is for the 
child to be first in the eyes of the parent. 

All-that a parent is for, in the matter of teaching and 
training his child, is to help that child to do theright thing 
rightly,—that is, because it is right. The parent is ac- 
cessory or auxiliary to the child’s development of his 
own powers in a right—a God-ward—direction. 

‘Any seemingly complicated issue with a child will be 
simplified by holding the issue to thisone point. Parent 
and child meet in common at that point—which is a 
joint struggle on the part of both to do God’s right, and 
rot on the part of either for mere superiority or mastery. 
The only principle that works with all temperaments 
and under all environments is, not the principle of 
arbitrary parental mastery, but of parental aid and ser- 
vice. This is our Father’s way of dealing with his children. 
He threatens no compulsion, but throws the responsibility 
on them by giving them a right of choice. Bat in this 
exercise God is ready to lead, to guide, to restrain, to 
counsel ; so must the earthly parent be. 

Will this principle work in real life? 

There was real life in prefusion on a certain Sunday 
morning in May. The trees were alive, the sod was 
alive, the sky was a living blue. The honeysuckle clung 
to the trellis at the corner of the porch, while it waved 
its myriad arms to the live and life-giving spirit of the 
morning breeze, And my boy was alive; he loved life 
as helived love. He could run and climb and jump, yet 
not quite so well nor with such full-souled joy as he could 
nestle, fondle, and caress. 

Nature was all in tune with the little man on that day 
when he was almost midway between seven and eight 
years old. Nature was growing, so was he; Nature’s life 
was beautiful, so was his; she was gentle, so was he; she 
was vigorous, so was he; Nature was God’s, so was he. 
Should such a boy want to leave these things of the eye, 
this music of the moving breeze, this sweet-scented sward 
starred with buttercup and daisy, togo and sit in a church 
made by grown folks, run by grown folks, and intelligible 
only to grown folks? 

But the enchantment that bound him was the very 
th'ng that made us want to,loose him and have him go 
with us—just that day—to church. This was a thing 
that we seldom pressed upon him so long as he was such 
a regular and ever-willing Sunday-school scholar. Still 


you to do, not what you want, but what God wants.” 


his own choice. ‘To-day his little sister was going, and 
for the second time in our lives we hoped to see our pew. 
with the whole family in it. So it was proposed to him. 
The little fellow could not quite make up bis mind, as 
he was dressing after rising, whether to go or not. But 
stepping out on the porch after breakfast, there seemed to 
be every inducement to spend the morning in the free air. 

As ten o’clock drew near, I sent him word that I should 
like to see him inthe library. He bounded up the stairs. 
He doubtless knew that I should renew the proposal to 
him; but love brought him, be the result what it might. 
“T don’t want to go to church to-day, papa,” he said 
earnestly but good-naturedly, as he approached me. 

“ But,” I replied, “ it is such a beautiful day, and sis- 
ter is going, and I do like so much to have you sit by me; 
but still I want you to do just what seems best. I want 


He hesitated awhile, and repeated, deferentially yet 
entreatingly, ‘‘ But I don’t want to go to church to-day.” 
“Then maybe it is best for you ta stay at home,” I 
said; “and, if so, I don’t want to insist on your going. 
Only, you know it is not so much what we want to do, 

as what it is best to do, that we ought to consider.” 

I turned to my reading, while he sat close beside me 
buried in his own thoughts. I read them more than I 
did my book. A marked feature of his individuality 
was his delight in my. will, and, often in mere minor 
matters, his preferring my preferences. Yet he was a 
real child, with the surface eaprices and spontaneous im- 
pulses, as well as the deeper likes and longings, of child 
nature. 

So, seeing that he was still unsatisfied, I added: 

“I know you always are very good about it; you go to 
Sunday-school, and I know my little fellow gets tired 
sometimes when he goes twice a day, so I seldom ask it. 
Although mama and sister and I want you so much this 
morning, maybe it is better for you to stay here.” 

Indeed, the matter would have been dropped before 
this, had it not been that I saw an unusual opportunity of 
teaching him a principle that should be of value to him 
all through life. He could be saved, too, from the pain 
of a neediem regret, which I knew was inevitable with 
him if he remained at home. So when he again repeated 
his desire to remain at home, I asked: 

“ What did I say we ought to do,—what we want?” 

‘* What is best,” he promptly replied. 

“Yes, that is it; even papa cannot always do what he 
would like todo,—none of uscan. Sonow I leave you to 
decide just what would be right and best to do, and I 
will not ask you to do anything else. If you feel that 
you do not know, suppose you ask God to tell you; he 
will help you when you don’t know what to do.” 

. So saying, I left the room to prepare for church. 

It was not many minutes after, when I was at the wash- 
stand, that his manly figure approached through the open 
door, and my lover stood as nearly in front of. me as: he 
could get. With upturned face, and with all the soul- 
strength that underlies deep emotion, he said, 

** Papa, I’m going to church! ” 

I put my arm around him, and together we walked to 
the front room. Then I asked him, 

“ Did you really think it was right and best for you to 
go to church with us this morning?” 

* Yes, papa,” he answered, tenderly patting my cheek, 
and laying bis noble head against my breast. 

I gave him all the outward signs of my pleasure in 
his action that I knew how. But it was not fair to leave 
him there. No victory is complete with the victor’s 
gratitude left out. “He that overcometh, I will make 
him a pillar in the temple of my God, ... and I will 
write upon him the name of my God.” Had he not 
overcome himself?. Was there not reason for gratitude 
to Him who had promised to write upon my boy the 
rame of his God ? 

“Suppose we kneel here and thank God for helping you 
through,” I said. 

That was one of the joyous moments of my life,—the 
praise pean of his own self-conquest, not of my ¢on- 
quest of him. I had given him the principle to decide 
by, then thrown the responsibility on him. He exercised 
the choice, and made the decision. In that act new 
strength wis added to his character, a new source of 
joy to his life. 

The May day that dawned so beautifully grew more 
beautiful indoors as well as out. It was a proud mo- 
ment when my little conqueror took the hand of his 
sister, for whom he had always such a knightly devo- 
tion, and led her up the church aisle. As we four sat 
together, I could think of little’ else than the conquest. 
I knew that the one question, What I want, or what is 


thatthe forndation-tone had ben lad for anew "pila 


in the temple of my God,” 


Another Sunday came,—only one week later. The 
conqueror this time was fighting for his life, a victim of 
diphtheria. Three days later, when he was still fighting 
his battle, and life trembled in the balance, there came 
a time when he must be asked to do that which was a 
trouble and an offense to his weakened frame. 

** Will you take this now?” said his nurse. 

He recoiled physically. What should be done? Per- 
haps life-or death hung on that one act. Despite his in- 
tensely sensitive organization, which made many things 
very hard for him to do that another might laugh at, he 
had a right side of approach ; and that side was the side 
of right. This was no time to agitate him by compul- 
sion. Could he put his principle into practice in this 
time of crisis? I went to his bedside, leaned over him, 
and said: 

“Dear little fellow, we don’t want to‘trouble you; 
but you know we learned tosay, ‘Is it right? is it best?’ 
This is best for you.” 

“All right!” was his quick, but docile and pwent: 
tempered, response. 

Only a few hours later, in the stillness of midnight, 
when the stertorous breathing had become easier, he 
fell sweetly into sleep as he lay on his side, with his 
right hand under his round, white cheek, and the taper- 
ing fingers of his chabby left hand doubled in careless 
grace under his chin. The little conqueror sleeps—to 
wake with those who “shall be clothed in white raiment,” 
and shall sit with Christ in his throne. 

I had lived for my tender-hearted, deep-souled boy ; 
my boy had lived, he would have died, forme. O fathers! 
live close, live close to your boys. Let there be no battle 
between you and them, but help them to see their own 
battle for the right. Theirs be the conquest. Is it not 
a joy to me that one of the last acts of that busy little life 
was a conquest of self through a decision for the right? 


The Sabbath comes again. The greensward is sti!l 
starred with daisy and buttercup; the trees are full and 
rich and bold with new life}. I.see.the honeysuckle joy- 
fully waving its myriad arms. Beautiful life is here, is 
there. But a beautiful little life is—where? I gaze up 
into the infinite blne. There blooms for “ him that over- 
cometh ” the “tree of life, which isin the midst of the 
paradise of God.” 


Philadelphia. 





A STUDY OF THE INFANT CLASS. 
BY JULIA E, PECK. 


During the first year of an infant class in Sunday- 
school the teacher often finds great difficulty in using 
the International lessons. 

There is nothing in the quarterlies to answer the count- 
less problems presented by these baby minds at each new 
lesson. The teacher’s preparation to reply to these prob- 
lems must cover a range of study all the way from the 
| origin of organic beings to the limitations of finite 
thought. His preparation to teach a successful lesson 
must include not only a study of the lesson, but a study 
of the child mind in its growth and development. 

The first condition of development is activity, and this 
law is broken when a teacher attempts to thrust upon the 
class the International lesson, and tries to transfer it, 
ready made, from her own mind to the unresponsive 
minds of the children. As these little ones cannot study, 
and yet must think for themselves in order to learn, a 
failure will always result from this pouring-out process 
from a teacher who offers, all at once, ideas and conclu- 
sions that have taken years of experience and thought 
to reach. 

A natural process of learning must include the experi- 
ence that reaches these conclusions, the doubts and 
questions that need theee answers. 

These baby minds cannot be hurried to conclusions 
without omitting all the exp¢riences and mental develop- 
ment which should intervene between their present knowl- 
edge and these isolated facts which are being crowded 
upon them so remorselessly. The mental resistance 
which meets a lesson of this kind proves it a failure. 

Yet these little minds are always reaching out for 
more, in reply to their ceaseless questions, and to satisfy 
their growing sense of wonder. All the while they are 
learning by observation, by perception, and by trying to 
adjust relationships in all matters within range of their 
faculties. 

Here a lesson is thrust upon them which tonches noth- 
ing within this range of already acquired knowledge; 
and as passivity only is required of them, they listen with 
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elaborate efforts to unravel doubts and fears they have 
never known. : . 

An abstract thought, a result of results, a thought of a 
thought, has been offered these little ones; and the les- 
son failed because the complex was presented before the 
simple, the effect before the cause, the conclusion before 
the experience, and the law of development turned up- 
side down. . 

At this point the kindergarten meets a great need. 
With the aid of its gifts and occupations, the lesson 
story may be illustrated in such a way that the children, 
with their keen dramatic instinct, make the incidents of 
the lesson a part of their own experience, and become so 
absorbed in the scenes they are representing, that they 
gin a feretaste of the individuality and personal re- 
sponsibility which come only by experience, and which 
cannot be acquired if any of the natural processes are 
omitted, and the child is hurried to the conclusions of 
other minds, 

Through the use of this system, the child discovers a 
truth for himself, and, by repeated experiences, makes 
the principle his own. He learns to classify, to arrange 
and to distribute, concrete things, and naturally, but 
surely, grows into the habit of classifying and arranging 
his thoughts, 

The teacher has discovered her use,—she is only a 
guide, but she has caused a child to think. This may 
seem a small matter, until she remembers that time or 
space cannot measure the power of human thought. 

Northampton, Mass. 





THE TWO FLOWERS. 
BY JAMES BUCKHAM. 

y 
There grow in the garden of life two flowers, our souls to prove, 
The passionate rose of self, and the spotless lily of love. 
We never can have them both,—one flower for each of us blows; 
We choose the lily for aye, or for ever we choose the rose. 

Burlington, Vt. 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


es 
MEDDYBEMPS. 


BY LUCY C. BULL. 





Fiz-z-z bang! went firecrackers of all sizes and prices, 
under the window, and slam, bany! went Ned through 
the house, in search of his hat. It wag Saidy, as usual, 
who found it for him, and straightened his necktie. 
Ned’s sister was a lively girl of fifteen, with auburn curls, 
and eyes the color of her tortoise-shell necklace. 

Ned had said to himself, the day before, that his holiday 
would be spoiled because Paul Spencer could not share 
it with him. He could not remember a single Fourth of 
July without Paul, who had always lived across the 
street from him till last autumn, when his family had 
moved to another state. Ned and Paul had been cronies 
from the time they could toddle, and had never been 
known to quarrel. Now and then a few sharp words 
would pass between them, and one of them would call 
the other a red-head; but, as both boys had red hair, 
this term of reproach did not sink very deep, and. their 
differences ended almost before they were begun. 

Although the boys had not seen each other for nearly 
a year, they had kept up a brisk correspondence. Paul 
wrote of his new home, his teachers and classmates, his 
pony and his dog. Ned responded with the news of the 
town, With particulars about Paul’s old set, and with no 
end of regrets that he was unable to join them in their 
plans for the Fourth, But when the Fourth arrived, it 
found Ned so full of a balloon ascension, which was to 
take place in the park, that I doubt if he gave more than 
a passing thought to his friend. 

“When does it go up?” inquired his sister. 

“Twelve o’clock. Father, have you finished reading 
the paper? May I see it? Yes; it’s just as Frank 
Deming said. They’re going to send up#bree dogs and 
two goats ”— 

“ All alone?” interrupted Saidy in a horrified tone. 

“No; the balloon man is going with them, and when 
they are two thousand feet from the ground, he will 
throw them out, one by one ”— 

“OQ Ned! Why, how horrible! 
to pieces!” 

“ Wait a minute; ’tisn’t halfso bad as you think, The 
animals won’t be hurt a particle.” And he continued 
reading: “Temporary wings, in the form of parachutes, 
will be attached to their bodies, so as to enable them to 
reach the groand in safety.” 

“Temporary wings!” said Saidy ind'gnantly. 


They’ll be dashed 


“ay 


should like to have that old balloon maa try it himself.” 





“The performance wouldn’t be permitted if it was 
likely to do the least harm. Why, Saidy, don’t you 
remember how we used to drag Aunt Charlotte’s little 
black and tan up into the loft, and toss him down on to 
that pile of dead leaves in the middle of the barn 
floor? Oh, how funny he did lvok, all buried up in the 
leaves, with just the end of his nose sticking out!” 
“Yes; but that was three years ago. You couldn’t 
hire me to do it now, nor even to stand by and see it 
done. Why, Ned, how would you feel if it was 
Bruno? Would you like to have him thrown from a 
balloon?” 

“T rather think Bruno. would make it hot for the very 
first man that tried a pair of wings on to him, But these 
dogs are probably miserable, wretched curs, and, if one 
of them is killed, why, no matter.” 

“Well, Edward Swan,” said his sister, flashing; “I 
never heard you talk like that before!’”” And she added 
in a softer tone: “ Do you belong to a Band of Mercy?” 

“Isn't it enough if I’vé given up gunning, and you 
won’t wear a wing in your hat? I don’t see why we 
can’t have a little fun once in a while, if we do belong to 
a Band of Mercy!” 

And Ned, who was evidenly in a perverse mood that 
morning, gave the door a final slam, and ran off to join 
his friends, 

Saidy’s pet project and greatest achievement that year 
had been ber Band of Mercy. Out of a humane society, 
organized only a few years before in the state, had grown 
a number of sinaller societies known as Bands of Mercy, 
and made un of boys and girls of all ages. 

One day Saidy happened to be turning over the leaves 
of the older society’s annual report, with its flaming red 
cover, when her eye was caught by the clause, “Any 
boy or girl can organize a Band of Mercy.” Suaidy’s 
mind reverted to the wholesale robbing of birds’ nests 
and shooting of squirrels which had been carried on in the 
neighborhoo] that spring, and she said to herself,“ Why 
cannot I organize a Band of Mercy?” Nothiug of the 
kind had been proposed in her school, but she knew of 
circles in other parts of the city. 

To her great relief, Ned, who had occasionally brought 
down a woodpecker with his gun, was in full sympathy 
with her, and so warmly seconded her efforts that in less 
than a week twenty-five boys and girls had pledged 
theinselves ‘to be kind to all harmless creatures, and to 
protect them from cruel usage.” 

There was no mistaking the change of sentiment which 
had taken place in the neighborhood. Idle boys no 
longer wandered along the river bank for the sole pur- 
pose of shooting innocent frogs. Even the fire-hang- 
bird’s nest wis allowed to swing unmolested in the sum- 
mer breeze, and it must have been a pleasant surprise to 
the robins and barn-swallows to find that the usual per- 
centage of blue and speckled eggs had not been removed 
from their dwellings. 

In Ned himself, who had now passed his thirteenth 
birthday, Saidy had detected an increasing thoughtful- 
ness. On one occasion, after defending with spirit a 
long-suffering, one-eyed crow, he had remarked, half in 
jest, half in earnest, “ Don't think for a moment that I 
sha!l not remain faithful to the caws!” 

But now a spectacle was about to be given in which 
living creatures would be treated like blocks of wood. 
What effect would it have upon the swarms of children 
who witnessed it? Saidy felt as if it would undo all her 
efforts in behalf of dumb animals. 

“T do think it is perfectly dreadful!” she said. 
“Father, don’t you think it is dreadful ?” 

“ What is dreadful, my dear?” said her father, look- 
ing up from his book. “Oh! that performance in the 
park? Yes, Saidy; you are right in condemning it. 
Even if no accident occurs, the moral effect of such an 
exhibition cannot be good.” 

“Can’t the Humane Society put a stop to it? Why 
couldn’t I write a note to the agent, or—or—go and see 
him myself? Wouldn’t he be in his office?” 

“I’m afraid not, on this day of all days in the year; 
but, if measures have not already been taken, something 
ought to be done. I might step around the corner,’— 
here Mr. Swan stole a regretful glance at his slippers and 
new book,—“ and have a talk with the president.” 

“O father! it’s your one holiday, and I hated to ask 
you; but if you would—if you only would ”— 

The sentence ended in what Saidy considered one of 
her choicest bear-hugs. 

Two hours later Ned and his friends might have been 
seen pressings forward to the front row of spectators, in 
that portion of the park which bad been reserved for the 





balloon ascension. Not only were the boys bubbling 
over with expectation, but the great scarlet balloon itself 





was tugging away at its moorings, as if impatient to be 
let loose. To Ned’s mind it formed a handsome contrast 
with the circle of green turf, from which all spectators 
had been carefully excluded by means of a rope. The 
sight of two goats feeding complacently, and of men in 
the distance leading dogs of various sizes, did not have 
a tendency to lessen his enthusiasm. 

“ What a silly girl Saidy is, to miss such a perform- 
ance,” he said to himself. ‘“ Wish I’d made her come 
in spite of herself. Why, how much that dog looks like 
Meddybemps !” 

His friend’s dog—an intelligent, brown-eyed, rough- 
coated, yellow and white shepherd’s dog, to whom Paul 
had given the Indian name of Meddybemps—had been 
only Jess deeply attached to Ned than to his little mas- 
ter. Even Bruno, a recent and valuable present to Ned 
from his father, seemed incapable of filling that corner 
of his heart made vacant by Meddy’s departure, Bruno 
had not run races, and rolled in the hay, and gone fish- 
ing with him, from timeimmemorial, Ned felt asudden ‘ 
recoil from the exhibition which was about to take plave. 
The sight of that dog had turned him against it. His 
resemblance to Meddybemps, as he was led within the 
circle, grew stronger and stronger. They were trying 
his wings on to the poor puzzled animal, who turned an 
appealing look in the direction of his audience, 

“Why, it is Meddybemps!” exclaimed Ned, speaking 
out loud in his excitement. ‘‘ Meddy, Meddy! How 
are you, old fellow?” 

If he had felt any doubt.as to the dog’s identity, it was 
dispelled by an agonized whine, followed by a joyous 
wave of the tail. Meddy’s whole frame was thrown into 
a quiver to which the undulations of the balloon were 
as child’s play. With one bound he reached Ned, who 
had made short work of forcing his way under the rope, 

“ There’s some mistake, gentlemen. This dog belongs 
to my friend, Paul Spencer.” 

“ We owe your friend an apology, sir. We'd nointen- 
tion of making free with anybody’s dog. Upon my word, 
we took him for a cur,—picked him up in the street.” 

The crowd were still discussing the turn of affairs, 
when Ned’s father made his appearance, in company 
with the president and local agent of the Humane Society. 
After a brief investigation the balloon was allowed to 
ascend; but hastily improvised bundles, to which para- 
chutes were attached, took the place of living freight, 
Little did Nancy and Billy and Jip and Carlo realize, 
as they were led away, the precarious situation to which 
they had been exposed. ‘ 

That evening, when Saidy was congratulated on the 
success of her efforts, she insisted that at least two-thirds 
of the credit belonged to her brother and Meddybemps. 

“ For, don’t you see,” she contfhued, “ if they had not 
recognized each other, the balloon would not have been 
detained, and the president would have arrived just five 
minutes too late,” / 

The next evening, between nine and ten, Mf/and Mrs, 
Spencer were sitting quietly in the library of their new 
home, when the bell rang and Mr. Edward Swan was 
announced. 

“I’ve brought you Meddy, I’ve brought you Meddy! ” 
cried Ned, bursting into the room with the dog at his 
heels, ‘‘ No, he didn’t run away to our house, I don’t 
know where he was picked up. See-how thin heis! I 
came on the afternoon train. Father says I may stay _ 
over Sunday. Where’s Paul?” 

“ Paul went upstairs an hour ago,” said Mrs, Spencer, 
when she could recover from her bewilderment; “ but 
he’s a sound sleeper, and if you’ll promise not to wake 
him till morning, I'll put you right into bed with him.” 

Oh what shrieks of delight and peals of laughter filled 
the air the next morning, when Paul woke up and found 
his old friend in bed with him! Mr. Spencer declared 
the boys could have been heard a mile away. 

The meeting between Paul and his Bemps, as he called 
him, is ‘more easily imagined than described. In the 
days whey the dog had appeared to have two owners, 
the boys had divided his nathe equally between them, 
Paul reserving only the latter portion for himself, as 
much as to say, “ The Meddy is yours and the Bemps is 
mine.” 

After listening to all the details of the rescue, and 
giving his indignation a chance to cool, Paul remarked 
that a very creditable performance could have been 
secured without sending a clever dog like Meddybemps 
two thousand feet up intheair. Hadn’t the boys taught 
him to walk on his hind legs, and do any number of 
tricks? 

“Yes, indeed,” said Ned; “he’s a whole circus in 
himself.” 
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died 6 Vos: Data Tho matber‘ol Sean bike ew ot sta, he 
replies, as if declining to interpose ; his mother bids the rer- 
vants do what he tells them ; the waterpots of stone are filled 
with water at the command.of Jesus; the servants draw out,‘ 
and bear unto the ruler of the feast, who ta-tes, and, finding 
it “ good wine,” calls the bridegroom, and tells him that, con- 


i. Jaane Biding his Time: 


Jeand onlth,.<. senlee ede te-got ses come ide. 


LESSON HELPS. My time ix not yet eome: ge poe Cimae Ws sh eay seat Jonn 7:6. | 


Be ; I go ive 7:8). 
{ inane’ 6 - | RoR LAIN icerceeaea aerate Oo 
Bhs . uur is come ; hy n 17:1). 
D N CALENDAR. ah gy ee 9 a Soe in Cana of Galilee.” (1) Ps h Suersieee 
[Third Quarter, 1891.] __ bentittal nojable company ; (3) A marvelous deed ; (4) 
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9. August 30,—Christ at the Feast... + oe J Ohn 7: 31-44 

10, September 6.—The True Children of God. pbbsascnbtece. sxocusenine’ John 8 : 41-47 

ll, Beptember 13.—Christ and the Blind Man... .. John 9 ; 1-11, 35-38 

12, September 20.—Christ the Good Shepherd....................00000 John 10: 1-16 

13. September 27.—Review ; or, Temperance Lesson, Prov. 4: 13-19; or, 
Missionary Lesson, Acts 10 : 25-35, 





LESSON III., SUNDAY, JULY 19, 1891. 
Tit.z: CHRIST'S FIRST MIRACLE, 


‘LESSON TEXT. 
(John 2: 1-11, 
COMMON VERSION. 


1 And the third day there wasa;| 1 
marriage in Ci’na of Gal’i-lee; and 
the mother of Jesus was there: 

2 And both Jesus was called, 
and his disciples, to the marriage, 

8 And when they wanted wine, 
the mother of Jesus saith unto 
him, They have no wine. 

4 Jesus saith unto her, Woman, 
what have Ito do with thee? mine 
hour is not yet come. 

5 His mother saith unto the 
servants, Whatsoever he saith 
unto you, do if. 

6 And there were set there six 
waterpois of stone, after the man- 
ner of the purifying of the Jews, 
containing tWo or three firkins 
apiece. 

7 Jesus saith unto them, Fill the 
waterpots with water. And they 
filled them up to the brim. 

. 8 And he saith unto them, Draw 
out now, and bear unto the goy- 
ernor of the feast, And they bare if. 

9 When the ruler of the feast 
had tasted the water that was 
made wine, and knew not whence 
it was, (but the servants which which had drawn tbe. water 
drew the water knew,) the gov- knew), the ruler of the feast 
ernor of the feast called the bride- | 10 calleth the bridegroom, and 
saith unto him, Every man 
setteth on first the good wine ; 
and when men have drunk 
freely, then that which is worse: 
thou hast kept the good wine 
until now, This beginning of 
his signs did Jesus in Cana of 
Galilee, and manifested his 
glory; and his disciples be- 
lieved on him. 


Memory verses: 1-5.) 
REVISED VERSION. 


And the third day there was 
a marriage in Cana of Galilee ; 
and the mother of Jesus was 
2 there: and Jesus also was bid- 

den, and his disciples, to the 
8 marriage. And when the wine 

failed, the mother of Jesus saith 
unto him, They have no wine. 
4 And Jesus saith unto her, 

Woman, what have I to do with 

thee? mine hour is not yet 
5 come. Hismothersaith untothe 

servants, Whatgoever he saith 
6 unto you, do it. Now theré 
were six waterpots of stone set 
there after the Jews’ manner 
of purifying, containing two or 
7 three firkins apiece. Jesus 
saith untothem, Fill the water- 
pots with water. And they 
filled them up to the brim. 
8 And he saith untothem, Draw 
out now, and bear unto the 
lruler of the feast. And they 
9 bare it. And when therulerof 
the feast tasted the water2now 
become wine, and knew not 
whence it was (but the servants 





groom, 

1® And saith unto him, Every 
man at the beginning doth set 
forth good wine; and when men 
have well drunk, then that which 
is worse: but thou hast kept the | 1 
good wine until now. 

11 This beginning of miracles 
did Jesus in Ca’na of Gal'i-lee, and 
manifested forth his glory; and 
his disciples believed on him. 

10r, steward *% Or, that it had become 


The American Revisers would prefer the use of “ who” or “ that”’ for 
“which” in verse 9. 


—_ 








LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: Jesus the Son of God. / 


Gotpen TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: These are written, that 
ye might believe that. Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God ; and 
that believing ye might have life through his name.—John 20 ;: 31. 


Lesson Topic: The Son’s Wonderful Works. 


1. Need Discovered, vs. 1-4. 
Lesson OUTLINE: < 2, Means Used, vs. 5-8. 
3. Success Atta‘ned, vs. 9-11. 


Goupen Text: This beginning of miracles did Jesus in 
Cana of Galilee, and manifested forth his glory.—John 2 : 11. 


Datty Home REAprne@s: 


M.—Jobn 2: 1-11. Christ's first miracle. 

T.—Isa. 35: 1-10. Christ's miracles foretold. 
W.—Isa. 42; 1-16. Christ's miracles foretold. 
T.—Matt. 11 : 1-15. Import of Christ’s miracles, 
F.—John 2: 13-23. Effects of Christ’s miracles. 
$.—John 5 : 1-16. Opposed because of his miracles, 
$.—John 5: 17-38. Witnessing power of miracles. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, NEED DISCOVERED. 


1: Jesus In Social Life : 

Jesus also was bidden, and his disciples (2). 
Tn the honse of Simon the leper, . . . he sat at ny darren 14: 3). 
Martha received him into her house (Luke 10 : 
He had sat down with them to meat (Luke 24 : 
They made him a supper there: and Martha Mee (John 12 ; 2). 
li. Wants Disclosed to Jesus : 

The mother of Jesus saith unto him, They have no wine (3), 
Only say the word, and my wrest shall be healed (Matt. 8 : 8). 


The tongue of the wise is health (Prov. 12 : 18). 

A word in dne season, how good is it ! (Prov. 15 : 23.) 

By wise guidance thou shalt make thy war (Prov. 24 : 6)./ 

A word fitly spoken is like apples of gold (Prov. 25 : 11). , 

il. Full Obedience : 

Fill the waterpots....,. They*filled them up to the brim (7). 
To obey is better than sacrifice (1 Sam. 15 : 22). 

He that is wise hearkeneth unto counsel (Prov. 12 : 15). 


We must obey God rather than men (Acts 5 : 29), 

Ye became obedient from the heart (Rom. 6 : 17), 

Ul. Fair Testing: 

Draw out now, and bear unto the ruler “ the feast (8). 

O taste and see that the Lord is good (Psa. 34 

Ask for the old paths, where is the good er. 6 : 16). 

Prove me now herewith, saith the Lord eo (otal, 

Prove all things; hold fast that which is good (i Thess. 5:21). 

1, ‘‘ Whatsoever he saith unto you, do it.” (1) Command antici- 
pated; (2) Obedience direeted.—(1) Instructed of Jesus; (2) Sub- 


missive to Jesus. 
2. “ Fill the waterpots with water. And they filled them.” (1) 
Explicit command; (2) Implicit obedience. 
(1) The 
bearers of the wine; (3) The 


8. “ Draw out now, and bear unto the ruler of the feast.’’ 
worker of the miracle; (2) The 
ruler of the feast.—(1) The workers ; (2) The work ; (3) The judge. 


III, SUCCESS ATTAINED. 


|. Securing a Good Gift: 
Thou hast kept the o¥S wine until now (10). 
7m wer man should... enjoy good... is the gift of God (Eccl. 


Yen, come, buy wine and milk without money (Isa. 55 : 1). 

How much more shal! al Father... give good things (Matt. 7:11). 
God, who giveth us richly all things to enjoy (l Tim. 6: 17). 

i, Man‘festing the Lord’s Glory : 

This... did Jesus, . ,. and manifested his glory (11), 

The glory of the Lord shall be revealed (Isa. 40 ; 5). 

He was beheld his before them =— 17 : 2). 

And we beheld his glory (John 1 : 14). 

Said I not, . . . thou shouldest see the glory of God? (John 11 : 40.) 


il. Confirming the Lord’s D'sciples: 
And his disciples belteved on him (11). 


His disciples remembered ; .. . and they believed (John 2 : 22). 
And himself believed, and his whole house (John 4 : 53). 
Many... which... beheld,.. . believed on him (John T1 : 45). 
By reason of him many .»» believed on Jesus (John 12; 11). 

1, ‘‘ But the servants which had drawn the water knew,.”’ (1) The 
‘proffered wine; (2) The knowing servants; (3) The ignorant 
ruler; (4) The impartial judgment. 

. “ This beginning of his signs “¥ dJesusin Cana” (1) Cana the 
peas mg spot ; (2) Jesus the mighty worker ; (3) Good the grand 


§ u “His “disciples believed on him.” (1) As the Messiah ; (2) Be- 
cause of his works ; (3) With all their heart. 


n 


~ 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


MIRACLES, 


Wrought by the Father (Acts 15:12; 19:11; 

Wrought by the Son (Matt. 10:1; Acts 14 : 3). 
Wrought by the Holy Ghost (Matt. 12 : 28 ; Rom. 15 : 19). 

Wrought in Jesus’ name (Mark 16 :17, 18; Acts 3 : 6, 16). 

Display God’s power (John 3:2; 9 : 3). 

Display the Lord’s glory (John 2:11; 11:4). 

Prove a divine commission (Exod. 4 :1-5; Mark 16 ; 20). 

Prove the Lord’s Messiahship (Matt. 11 : 2-6 ; John’‘5 : 36). 
Bhould produce faith (John 2 : 23 ; 20 : 30, 31). 

Should produce obedience (Deut, 11 ; 1-3 ; 29 : 2, 3, 9). 


Heb. 2: 4). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—On the fourth day, referred to in 
John 1, Jesus prepares to go into Galilee, Finding Philip 
of Bethsaida, he bids him follow him. Philipfinds Nathanael, 
and tells him that Jesus of Nazareth is the one predicted in 
the Old Testament. Nathanael answers, “Can any good 
thing come out of Nazareth?” Philip tells him, “Come and 
see.” Jesus, seeing Nathanael coming, talks with him ina 
way that shows his superhuman knowledge, and Nathanael 
utters his belief in him as the Messiah, Jesus tells of what 
greater things sha'l yet be made manifest. The departure to 
Galilee probubly took place on that day. 

Prace.—Cana of Galilee, the home of Nathanael (John 
21:2). Robinson identifies it with K&na-el-Jelfl, or Khir- 
bet Kina, about nine miles north of Nazareth, The tra- 
ditional site is Kefr-Kenna, about four and a half miles north 
of Nazareth. Still another locality, nearer Nazareth, has 
been suggested by Captain Conder. 

Time.—“ The third day” is probably to be reckoned from 
the day of the departure into Galilee; that is, the fourth day 
spoken of in John 1. This would be counted as the first, and 
the intervening day as the second, the day of the marriage 
being the third. Other reckonings are suggested, to allow a 
longer period for traveling to Cana. Bat, in any view of the 
location of Bethany, or Bethabara, Cana could be reached on 
the third day. The date may be placed near the beginning 
of March, A. U.C. 780; that is, A.D. 27. 

Prrsons.—The mother of Jesus (whom John never names); 
Jesus and his disciples, probably the five referred to in chap- 
ter 1; the servants; the ruler of the feast and the bride- 
groom. There have been many conjectures as to the last 
person, but nothing whatever is known. 





i, Thy B. ~The Wold Bae eee csaceccsseusacsocscscosoono since anuJobn 1 11-18 “The mother of Jesus saith unto him.” (1) The mother’s free- | trary to custom, he has kept the good wine until the end of 
2. July 12.—Christ’s First Discip! John 1 : 29-42 * dem Satine Sou and his response, ne mother and her sugges" | the feast. The evangelist remarks on the sign and its effect. 
%. July 19.—Christ’s First Mirach John 2: 1-11 3. “Mine hour is not yet come.” (1) Conscious of pointed ‘ 
; 4, Joly 2.—Christ and Nicodemus eicccccccecseven sovsessvevsseesace sevens John3:1-17| * destiny; (2) Patient under appointed duty. oP There is no parallel passage. 
5. August 2.Christ at Jacob’s Well ; John 4 : 5-26 
6. August 9.—Christ’s Autbority............ John 5 : 17-30 II, MEANS USED. : 
7. August 16,—The Five Thousand Fed ...cc:c:.coses-sereenneodohn 6 : 1-14 | |. Wise Counsel; CRITICAL NOTES. 
8, August 23,—Christ the Bread of Life...... ..J Gon 6 ; 26-40 Whatsoever he saith wnto you, do it (5). 


BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 1, 2.—Annd the third day there was a marriage in Cuna 
of G ililee ; and the mother of Jesus was there: and Jesus also 
was bidden, and his disciples, to the marriage: The “third day” 
here mentioned was probably two days after the day spoken 
ofin John 1:43. The journey from the place where Jesus had 
met the disciples had occupied the intermediate time. The 
word “marriage” includes the marriage-feast, which con- 
tinued for several days. Whether Jesus arrived on the first 
day may be questioned. Thé phraseology used wonld seem 
to indicate that his mother was already present before the 
time of his arrival.—Cuana of Galilee: The designation “of 
Galilee” is commonly supposed to be used for the purpose of 


| distinguishing the place from another Cana, which, though 


not actually outside of the limits of this province, was yet so 
near to Pheenicia as to be looked upon as if outside of it. It 
is not quite certain, however, that any second Cana existed. 
The situation of the Cana here mentioned is somewhat doubt- 
ful. It was, however, not far from Nazareth,—either a few 
miles to the northward or to.the eastward. The presence of 
the mother of Jesus indicates that she was a friend, or pos- 
sibly a relative, of the family in which the marriage took 
place; and Jesus himself was very probably bidden as a guest 
for the same reason. The disciples alluded to may have been 
themselves friend :, or they may have been asked because they 
were companions of Jesus, Quite probably the latter suppo- 
sition is the correct one. The “disciples” are evidently the 
persons who have just been mentioned,—Andrew, Peter, an 
the others. They were in the eurliest beginnings of their 
faith, but they are called by the name which, with more ful- 
ness of meaning, was given to them afterwards, 

Verses 3, 4.—And when the wine fuiled, the mother of Jesus 
saith un‘o him; They have no wine, And Jesus suith wnto her, 
Woman, what have I to do with thee? mine hour is not yet come: 
The failure of the wine is supposed to have been a total 
failure, and to have been owing to the continuance of the 
feast, or to the presence of Jesus and his six friends as un- 
expected guests, or to both causes. The appeal of his mother 
wou'd seem to indicate that she expected him to provide for 
the deficiency in some extraordinary manner. She must have 
looked for wonderful manifestations from this wonderful Sun, 
and she may have felt that perchance he would thus manifest 
himself on this occasion.— Mine hour is not yet come: The 
phrase “my hour” has, apparently, a definite meaning as it 
is used by Jesus. Everywhere it has somewhat of the same 
significance, It refers to the great hour of his manifestation 
as the Messiah and Son of God. The present use has, as we 
may say, somewhat of an anticipatory character.— What have 
I to do with thee? These words refer to that separation betwecn 
himself and others—even his mother—which pertained to 
his character and work as the divinely commissioned mes- 
senger to the world. All things in his work must be deter- 
mined/by “the hour,”—that hour which was his own. “My 
time is not yet come: but your time is alway ready.” The 
word “woman” involves no severity or disrespect. It is used 
in one of the scenes of greatest tenderness, when Jesus says to 
his mother, as ehe is standing with John near the cross, 
“Woman, behold thy son.” The expression which Jesus 
uses is one which we find in other places and other connec- 
tions: “ What have I to do with thee?” There is nothing 
common between us in the matter, whatever it may be, which 
is before the mind. The suggestion here is in the same line 
with that of the other words, “mine hour,” etc. The mind 
of Jesus and his work were apart from the thought of his 
mother, in that she did not apprehend and could not see what 
he saw. 

Verses 5-7.— His mother saith unto the servants, Whatsoever 
he saith unto do it. Now there were viz waterpote of stone sit 
there after the Jet’ manner of purifying, containing two or three 
firkins apiece. Jesus saith unto them, Fill the waterpots wih 
water. And they filled them up to the brim: The words of 
verse 5 indicate an entire confidence in Jesus on the part of 
his mother. Some writers have supposed that Jesus may 
have added a word to her after what he had said as related 
in the preceding verse, and that he had thus given an intima- 
tion that he was about to do some work in connection with 
her request. This, however, is uncertain, if not improbable. 
She must have looked upon her son with a wondering 
expectation and hope, as she meditated upon all that she 
had seen and known of him. The expression “wére set 
there” refers to the court of the house, or perhaps to the 
banqueting-room, where these large stone vessels were placed 











Save, Lord: we perish (Matt. 8 
Send them away, that they may go... and buy (Mark 6 : 36). 
Rabboni, that | may receive my sight (Mark 10 : 51). 





Incrpents.—The marriage in Cana; the failure of the 


for the purpose indicated. The measure represented in our 
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* version by the word *firkin® wasequal to eight and « half. 


gallons, or a lite more, The greatness of the miracle is thus 
made prominent. “The Jews’ manner of purifying” refers 
to the custom of cleansing the hands and vessels both before 
and after meals. The filling the waterpots up to the brim 
may be regarded as having relation to the manifest and com- 
plete character of the miracle which was to follow. 

Verse 8.—And he saith unto them, Draw out now, and bear 
unto the ruler of the feast, And they bare it: The miraculous 
change occurred just before these words were uttered. The 
servants were bidden to carry the wine, which had thus been 
made, to the ruler of the feast, that he might taste and test it 
before it should be offered to the guests, This ruler of the 
feast was one of the chief servants, whose duties included the 
general superintendence of the arrangements of the feast, or, 
as some suppose, one of the guests who acted as a sort of 
president. 

Verses 9,10.—And when the ruler of the feast tasted the water 
now become wine, and knew not whence it was (but the servants 
which had drawn the water knew), the ruler of the feast calleth the 
bridegroom, and saith unto him, Every man setteth on first the 
good wine ; and when.men have drunk freely, then that which is 
worse: thou hast kept the good wine until now: The statement 
at the beginning of verse 9, that the ruler of the feast did not 
know the source of the wine, favors the supposition that the 
waterpots were not im the banqueting-room, The servants 
knew whence it came, but he did not. The words of verse 10 
set forth the general custom of the time, to furnish the good 
wine first, and then, when the guests had been drinking 
abundantly, and were consequently less appreciative in their 
taste, to bring forward that which was inferior. The term 
“every man” indicates the common usage. The terms used 
imply that the wine of which the fuler of the feast was speak- 
ing was intoxicating wine, but not necessarily that any one 
on the present’ occasion was intoxicated. The good wine 
means, evidently,the wine which was of the superior order. 


odorous dust-heaps among them. Mud ovens, like huge bee- 
hives, heated when required by such slight fuel as dry grass 
or weeds, stand beside some; and, on a litt'e shelf beside the 
single small window of one, I saw a New York petroleum tin, 
which served as a flower-pot. A small church of the Fran- 
ciscans, of white stone, inside a nicely railed wall, isthe great 
building of the place, a prettily kept garden setting it off, while 
the eye is arrested by the words, in Latin, over the doorway, 
“Here Jesus Christ from water made wine.” Some large 
jars are shown as the very “ waterpots” used for the miracle. 
Robinson and Ritter think the deserted village still called 
“Cana of Galilee” the scene of our Lord’s first display of his 
“glory;” others cling to this place, now called Kefr Kenna. 
To one or other of these our Lord came, apparently on the 
third day from his setting out for Galilee, from the scene of 
the Baptist’s preaching (John 1:43). Mary, his mother, now 
a woman of between forty and fifty, had come over the hill 
from Nazareth, to help in the preparations for the usual fes- 
tivities at the marriage of a member of a friend's househald. 
Joseph is not mentioned, but he does not seem to have been 
dead, if we may judge from the way he is alluded to at 
a later time (John 6: 42). A friend of the family, Jesus had 
come to the village, we may suppose, to be present at the 
marriage, especially as his mother was there; and, as his 
friendly intimacy required no long previoussinvitation, he 
and the disciples he had attracted in the last few days were 
asked to come to the rejoicings,—one of them, Nathanael, 
being well known, as he belonged to Cana. 

A feast among Orientals is very different, however, from 
our ideas. Only men take part in it, and the preparations 
consist in making ready a huge dish of mixed rice or other 
grain, with shreds of kid or sheep in it, set on the ground or 
on a very low stand, the guests sitting round and picking out 
pieces with their fingers, scoops of their thin bread serving 
for spoons where necessary, though even the rice is largely 
taken up in the hand. After the chief guests have-eaten, a 


Verse 11.—This beginning of his signs did Jesus in Cuna of | second group sit down round what is left; and thus in the end 


Galilee, and manifested his glory ; and his disciples believed on 


all are satisfied. Then follows conversation, tales, riddles, 


him: The miracle in’Cana is set forth as the first of the works | and other pleasures such as the East thinks entertaining; and 
which Jesus wrought as proofs of his divine commission, and | this is continued for several nights. When the occasion of 
as opening the long succession of these works. The purpose | such rejoicing is a marriage, the bridegroom goes in the even- 
which Jesus had in view in performing the miracle is indi-| ing to the house of a relative, to be out of the way for 
cated by the writer. It was designed to strengthen and estab- | the time, and, while he is there, the bride is led, with a noisy 
lish the faith of the disciples, at this critical moment, by a procession, to his house, from which the throng starts again, 
special manifestation of his glory. The manifestation of his | forthwith, to the retreat of the bridegroom, who in turn is 
glory was a manifestation of power. The lessons which may | escorted to his home, with the same attendance of young and 
be taught by this miracle, and the indications which may be | old women, men playing various instruments, and neighbors 


given as to the attitude of Jesus towards the joyful things of | pleased to join in the humble excitement. 


Meanwhile the 


life, are secondary as compared with this which has been | bride sits apart, in the company of some female friends; but 
mentioned. The small company of disciples, who had just | these leave as the night passes, till at last, when the bride- 
been brought into communication with hifh, needed to have | groom is about to retire, she finds herself all alone, her head 
the belief in him which had been awakened made permanent. | covered with a veil, which her husband must raise before he 
It was an hour when some striking exhibition of his Messianic | knows the features of his wife-to-be. Entering the chamber, 
power and glory was necessary to the great end in view, and | he lifts it, and, as he sees her, utters, if pleased,—which he 


the occasion wlrich offered was made the occasion of accom- 


plishing the result by a miraculous proof. 


“miracles.” It designates them as “ proofs,” 


of God.” 
Yale University, 





THE LESSON STORY. 


BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


always is on the marriage night,—a cry of pleasure, for 


The work of | which his male friends, “the children of the bride-chamber,” 
developing the disciples’ faith was carried forward ever after- 


wards until the end, and the word which declares that “they 
believed” is to be regarded as having an increasing signifi- 
cance and force in this,Gospel as the narrative moves on. 
The word “signs” is the word used in this Gospel for 
Testimony, 
proofs, belief,—these are the prominent ideas which govein 
the plan of the author’s writing. The narrative is given to 
the end of presenting these ideas; and at the close the writer 
says, “‘ Many other signs... did Jesus in the presence of the 
disciples, which are not written in this book: but these are 
written, that ye may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son 


have been eagerly listening, and at which they loudly express 
their joyous congratulations outside. It is to this that John 
refers: “He that hath the bride is the bridegroom: but the 
friend of the bridegroom, which standeth and heareth him, 
rejoiceth greatly because of the bridegroom’s voice” (John 
3: 29). 

Palestine, in the Hebrew times, was famous for its vines, 
though under Mahometanism the few grapes raised, except 
by Jewish or Christian communities, are used for raisins or 
syrup, when not eaten fresh, At the Cana marriage the sup- 
ply of wine, unfortunately, ran short, we are not told on which 
of the seven nights during which the festivities usually con- 
tinued in Bible times. That it should be so, was a sore mat- 
ter for the self-respect of the household, and was felt to be 
so by Mary. Coming to her Son, therefore, as if sure that he 
could help them, she whispered to him that they had no wine. 
Whether she expected a miracle or not is hard to say, though 
she must have seen the change in him since the days when 


On the north side of the undulating plain of El Buttauf, | be had gently chided her: “ Wist ye not that I must be about 
among rough hills, there is a ruined site, still known-to some | ™Y Father’s business?” (Luke 2: 49.) Jesus, however, had 
ax “Cana of Galilee,” though there is now only the wreck of | # mode of help altogether his own; for he was about to begin 
what was once a large village, and of the wall with which it | ‘he wonder-working confirmation of his claims as Messiah, 


was enclosed, silence and desolation reigning over the scene. 
It may be that this was the place where our Lord performed 


“ Woman,” said he, addressing her as he afterwards did in 
his last moments on the cross, when his heart overflowed with 


his first miracle, but the commonly recognized spot is the tender care for her (John 19 : 26), “ what have I to do” (in 
hamlet of Kefr Kenna, on the south of the plain, on a swell this matter) “ with thee? mine hour is not yet come.” He 
of ground which cannot be called a hill, but is yet enough to | Would need no help from her, but in his own way, by his 
raixe the houses above the malarious exhalations of El But- | divine will, would meet the difficulty. 


tauf, dangerous exceedingly after the autumn or spring rains, 
which for weeks together cover the plain with shallow pools. 
There is a spring close to the village, running into a small, 
square tank, from which, again, the water trickles into an 


In these words Mary saw the assurance of help; only, how- 
ever, when the fitting moment had come, and therefore, turn- 
ing to the men assisting, told them that when Jesus asked 
their services they were to do whatever he should wish. Near 


ancient sarcophagus, made to do duty as a trough. Loose | #t hand stood six large water-jars, needed to supply the means 
stones cover the ground more or less thickly in every direc- ¢ for Jewish washing of hands, and vessels of all kinds, so con- 
tion; but this is characteristic of nearly all Palestine, stones | 8tant and imperative under the Levitical system ; each hold- 


being nearly everywhere much more plentiful than soil, 

The village population numbers perhap; 150, all very poor, 
if we may judge from their houses,—mere rough, flat-roofed 
cubes of mud and stones, with a free distribution of mal- 


ing nearly nine gallons, “Fill these jars with water,” said 
Jesus, and they filled them up to the brim. Bat, as they did 


1Gen. 29:27; Judg. 14:12. In Tobit 8:19 a fourteen days’ feast 
is mentioned. and also a seyen days’ one (Tobit 11 : 19), 








so, the water was strangely changed. “ Draw out now,” con- 
tinued our Lord, “ and bear to the master of the feast ;” that 
is, as some think, to the head attendant on whom the re:ponsi- 
bility fell of seeing to the food and drink, and, indeed, to ail 
that concerned the festivity. Others, however, perhaps more 
correctly, recognize in him one of the guests chosen to pre- | 
side over the entertainment, and see that the company fared 
properly. Tasting the wine thus brought him, he found it 
was much better than they had had, and, calling the bride- 
groom, asked how it could be that he had kept the good wiue 
till now, instead of giving it first, as was usual, and then bring- 
ing out the poorer, when the guests had dulled the edge of 
their palate. 

Talbothurst, Bournemouth, England. 





THE FIRST RAY OF THE GLORY. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


This Gospel records just seven, miracles be‘ore the resur- 
rection, and it calls them all “signs” or symbolic acts reveal- 
ing spiritual truth through material things. Verse 11 gives 
the point of view from which John regards them, as being 
manifestations of the “glory as of the only begotten” Son. 
They are the sevenfold beams into which that white light is 
separated. This first of them is, by its place in the series, 
expecially significant. The narrative is vivid, and charged 
with minute details whieh speak of an eye-witness, and of 
communications from Mary, made perhaps in the days when 
John “took her unto hisown home.” It tells the preliminaries 
of the sign, the sign itself, and the effects of the sign. 

1, Cana was the home of Nathanael, whose connection with 
it may possibly have been the reason why Jesus and his six 
disciples went there. Mary appears to have preceded them, 
and the invitation to them to have followed their arrival, 
“The third day” is counteg from that when Philip and 
Nathanael were called, as the distance from John’s place of 
baptizing requires. The addition of so many guests might 
naturally make supplies run short, and lead Mary to appeal 
to Jesus, as the cause of the deficiency, to suggest some way 
of making it good. Her intimation is moré than an intima- 
tion. It is a request. , 

The whole incident is best understood by supposing that 
Mary recognized in him, not only her son, but her Lord, 
however incomplete her faith. That explains her unspoken 
hope, his answer, the else unaccountable effect of it on her as 
shown in her instructions to the servants, - She tells the need 
and leaves him to deal with it. True prayer makes known 
wants in humble confidence that to tell them is sufficient, and 
submissively refrains from prescribing a course to him. To 
speak the need, be it great or small, and to be silent about 
the way of filling it, becomes those who trust his wise and 
mighty love. 

It need scarcely be said that no trace of sternness or rebuke 
is in Christ’s reply; but while “woman” is respectful and 
affectionate, the substance of his words gives emphasis to his 
independence, and declares that, now that he has begun his 
public work, the old days of “subjection” are ended, Their 
ways diverge, and henceforward he must be in Bo own 
consciousness of fitting seasons for his workipg, Such a 
declaration implies Mary’s knowledge of his ‘mission, and 
that knowledge is still more inevitably implied in her words 
to the servants. She still trusts to him, and so implicitly that 
she leaves everything to his disposal, and bespeaks obedience 
for whatever hedirects. Christ’s delays should but strengthen 
faith and submission. 

No note of time gives the space between Christ’s answer 
and the miracle. It cannot have been long, but he discerned 
some change in conditions, either material or moral, which 
in a brief space made much change. Possibly he waited for 
the deficiency to be apparent to the disciples. Possibly he 
waited for the voice of his heavenly Father, as well as of his 
earthly mother, But, at all events, he knew that the right 
time had come. His clock is not set by ours, and the beats 
that bring the striking of his hour are not moments, but 
spiritual conditions. 

2. The miracle is next told, and that in very remarkable 
fashion. There is not a word about the method, nor even a 
statement that the miracle was wrought. We are told what 
preceded and followed, but itself is shrouded in silence. The 
servants fill the water-pots, then “Draw out now,” and they 
draw, and carry to the superintendent of the revels. We 
cannot even tell where the miracle came in, or how far it 
extended. Was all the water in these six great vessels, prob- 
ably some fifty gallons, changed into wine, or was the change 
effected as the portion required was drawn, and on that por- 
tion only? It is impossible to say. The conspicuous feature 
of the miracle is the entire absence of material means. Some- 
times our Lord employed material vehicles, as clay, or spittle, 
or the touch of his hand ; sometimes he wrought by a word. 
But here there is not even a word. His will silently works 
with sovereign power on matter which is plastic, as if touched. 
It is not even “he spake, and it was done,” but, more won- 
derful than even that, he silently willed, and the “ conscious 





water knew its Lord, and blushed.” In this beginning of 
miracles, then, Jesus manifested forth his glory as creator 
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and sustainer of all things, without whom was not anything 
made, and by whom all things consist and change. 

3. The results of the miracle are twofold. The ruler of 
the feast, ignorant of the miracle, unconsciously attests its 
reality and completeness ; the glory manifested in it deepens 
the faith of the disciples, 

The ruler’s half-jesting speech compliments the bride- 
groom’s cellar at the expense of bis prudence, and, in its 
intention, is simply a suggestion that he is wasting his best 
wine in producing it when palates are less sensitive than at 
the beginning of the entertainment. But it suggests a higher 
thought. Christ keeps his best till last, whereas the world 
gives its best first; and, when palates are dulled and appetite 
diminished, “then that which is worse.” How tragically 
true that is! In many lives the early days of hope and vigor, 
when all was fresh and wondrous, contrast miserably with the 
dreary close, when habit and failing strength have taken the 
edge off all delights of sense; and memory, like a lengthen- 
ing chain, is dragged along, and, with memory, regrets and 
remorse. In the weariness and monotony of toilsome middle 
life, and in the deepening shadows of advancing and solitary 
old age, worldly men have to drink the dregs of the once 
foaming cup, which “at the last biteth like a serpent.” But 
Jesus keeps the best for the end, No time can cloy his gifts, 
but, advancing years make them more precious and necessary, 
In his service, “better is the end of a thing than the begin- 
ning thereof.” And when life is over here, and we pass into 
the heavens, this word of the ruler at the humble feast will 
serve to express our thankful surprise at finding all so much 
better than our highest hopes and sweetest experiences, 
“Thou hast kept the good wine until now.” 

“The best is yet to be, 
The last of life, for which the first was planned.” ° » 

The wider significance of the sign is given in verse 11. It 
was a manifestation of Christ’saglory, and thereby it was the 
occasion of new faithi to the disciples. The light was his, and 
yet the Father's, The mystery of his being is that his self- 
revelation was at once “the effulgence of” the Father's 
“glory,” and of his own, as the etérnal light, and only begot- 
ten Son, That nianifestation (one of John’s favorite words) 
led.susceptible hearts to new, deeper faith. It was a sign 
Sor those who were already disciples, and had no recorded 
effect on others. Not only the miraculous fact, but the whole 
revelation of Christ in the incident, is meant. We have 
already seen that it “ manifested forth his glory” as being a 
creative act; but there are other gleams from it, which 
reveal other and gracious aspects of our Lord’s character 
and work. 

It is not without meaning that Jesus began his work by 
sanctioning and hallowing common, and especially family, 
life. What a contrast there is between the simple gladness 
of the rustic wedding and the temptation in the wilderness, 
from which Jesus had just come! What a contrast between 
the sublime heights of the prologue and this opening scene 
of the ministry! What a contrast between the rigid ascetic 
forerunner and this Son of man! How unlike the anticipa- 
tions of the disciples, who would be all tingling with expecta- 
tion of the first exhibition of his Messiahship! Surely the 
fact that his first act was to hallow marriage and family life 
has opened a fountain of sacred blessing. So he breaks down 
that wicked division of life into sacred and secular, which has 
damaged both parts so much. So he teaches that the sphere 
of religion is this world, not only another. So he claims as 
the subjects of his sanctifying power every relation of man- 
ood, So he says at the beginning of his career, “I am a 
man, and nothing that belongs to manhood do'I reckon foreign 
to myself.” Where he has trod is hallowed ground, 

The participation of the prince in the festivities of his 
people dignifies these. Our King has sat at a wedding feast, 
and the memory of his presence there adds a new sacredness 
to the sacredest, and a new sweetness to the sweetest, of 
human ties. The consecration of his presence, like some 
pungent and perennial perfume, lingers yet in the else scent- 
less air of daily life. “Sanctity” is not “singularity.” We 
need not withdraw from any region of activity or interest 
for affection or intellect, in order to develop the whitest 
saintliness, Christ’s saints are to be “ in the world, not of it,” 
like their Master, who went from the wilderness and its fear- 
ful conflicts to begin his work amid the homely rejoicings of 
a village wedding. 

Further, he nianifested his glory as the ennobler and 
heightener of earthly joys. That may be taken, with a pos- 
sibly permissible play of fancy, as a lesson suggested, if not as 
a meaning intended, by the change of water into wine. The 
Jatter is, in the Old Testament especially, a symbol of glad- 
ness, The man of sorrows brings the gift of joy. To make 
men glad is an object not unworthy of him. If we may so 
say, it was worth his while to come from heaven and agonize 
and die, that he might pour everlasting and pure joy into 
weary and sad hearts, 

We are so much acctstomed to draw joys from ignoble 
sources, that in most of them there is a trace of something 
not ‘altogether creditable or lofty, and hence we often fail to 
etimate rightly the importance of joy as an element in 

Christian life. Bat Christ came to give the oil of joy for 


mourning, and he does so in part by transforming the less 
potent and invigorating draughts from earthen waterpots 
into the new wine of the kingdom. The commonest joys, if 
only they are not foul and sinful, are capable of this tran-for- 
mation. If we bring them to Jesus, and are “glad in the 
Lord,” he will ennoble them, and they will tend to ennoble 
us. A taper plunged into a jar of oxygen blazes more 
brightly, Without Christ’s presence, earth’s joys at their 
best and brightest are like some fair landscape in shadow. 
When he comes to hallow them,—as he always does when he 
is invited,—they are like the same scene when the sun blazes 
out on it, flashes from every bend of the rippling river, 
brings beauty into shady corners, opens the flowers, and sets 
all the birds singing in the sky. Joys on which he can let 
the sunshine of his smile fall will be bettered and prolonged 
thereby; joys on which he cannot, are not for his servants 
to meddle with. If we cannot make the sign of the cross 
over our mirth, and ask him to bless it, we had better be sor- 
rowful than glad. If we keep him out of our mirth, “the 
end of that mirth is heaviness,” however jubilant may be its 
beginning. 

But Christ can not only change the water of human joy 
into the wine of heavenly gladness, but he can drop an elixir 
into the cups of sorrow, and change them into cups of bless- 
ing and salvation. One-dyop of that potent influence can 
sweeten the bitterest draught, even though many a tear has 
fallen into it. He can make Marah into Elim, and can calm 
sorrow into a willing acquiescence not wholly unlike happi- 
ness, Christian sorrow has a sister’s likeness to Christian 
joy, though complexion and dress be different. Jesus will 
repeat “this beginning of miracles” in every sad heart that 
trusts to him. 

Where he is invited as a guest, he brings richer provision 
than was there before. No man is the poorer by asking him 
to accept what he can give. They who bid him to sup with 
them shall sup with him. He supplies the deficiencies of 
earthly stores. The gifts he gives do not perish with the 
using. The more we take, the more we have. The largest 
waterpots will run dry at last; but Christ will give us a 
fountain within springing unto life eternal, and when the 
world’s cups are empty he will satisfy the blessed thirst of 
every spirit which longs for him and his gifts. 


Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 


THE DIVINE GUEST BECOMES THE HOST. 

When Jesus goes to the marriage in Cana he recognizes it 
as a divine rite instituted of God in the time of man’s inno- 
cency in Eden. Jesus attended the first wedding, and has 
wished to be invited to every one since. He originated the 
sympathies and affections that are the basis of marriage, and 
meant that they should be developed and perfected till the 
two should be one flesh, and in spirit two parts of a larger 
whole. The present trend away from true and abiding mar- 
riage is against nature and its Author. He meant to get the 


‘4 solitary in families, and then so glorify that life that it can 


he a fit symbol of the relation of God to his bride. Where 
marriage was unknown the Bible could not express some of 
its deepest and sweetest meanings. 

That Jesus could be a welcome and invited guest at such 
atime of joy reveals the all-sidedness of his character. He 
wasa perfect man, People loved to have him at their feasts, 
and children came to him with delight. He is to draw all 
men unto him. Those who know him now declare him to 
be the chiefest among ten thousand and the one altogether 
lovely. 

He made wine? Yes. I wish I had some of his: making. 
He who makes roses out of soil, peaches and pears out of dirt 
and sunshine, who turns common bread into the Eucharist, 
surely his wine must have been good. But this hell-broth 
men brew out of strychnine, and no man knows what, making 
a river of insanity and death, let me be excused ! 

Thus he “manifested forth his glory.” It is his, not 
another’s. It is his glory to bring joy, to display power, to be 
a help to men in every circumstance of need, and by all this 
to make his disciples believe on him. His last word is the 
climax and perhaps the chief object of the miracle, They 
were not yet fitted to be helped by stilling storms and raising 
the dead. The first frightened them badly when they had 
grown considerably. 


University Park, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL, 


There was a marriage in Cana of Galilee ; and the mother of 


Jesus was there (v. 1). It makes the days of our Lord more 
like our days, and it brings his earthly life nearer to ours, to 
look at this picture of the marriage gathering. The hearts 
of those who were interested in that occasion were much like 
the hearts of those interested in a similar occasion now. 





There was the same thrill of hope, the same tinge of sadness, 


in the outlook and in the retrospect, at that new start in a 
new life, and that breaking away from all the tender ties 
which had been so strong before. A marriage occasion is a 
double horizon of life, where the past and the future meet 
and separate. It is a center of interest, not alone to the 
young couple whose two lives are thenceforward to interflow, 
but to those also to whom they have hitherto been dearest, 
and who realize in a measure what interests pivot on this 
event. A marriage is always sure of commanding a loving 
attention; yet it cannot be deemed more important than it 
really is. 

And Jesus also was bidden(v.2). There was probably much 
the same questioning over the wedding. invitations in that 
day asin ours, There was perhaps the same hesitation be- 
tween questions of inclination and of duty, and the same fear 
lest by some mistake one or more who ought to be inviied 
should be overlooked and omitted. “ Jesus also was bidden.” 
What a mistake it would have been had he been left out! 
The world’s interest centers in that wedding occasion, even 
now after eighteen centuries have passed, simply because 
Jesus was bidden as a guest. Yet his presence was no more 
important at that wedding than at any other. What a 
mistake it would be not to invite Jesus on such an occasion 
now! 

When the wine failed, the mother of Jesus saith unto him, They 
have no wine (vy. 3). Because she knew so well the spirit of 
him to whom she spoke, she simply told of the existing want 
in the home where he was a loving guest. It was not neces- 
sary that she should plead for help. It was enough to let 
the need be known. She was sure ae when Jesus under- 
stood the necessities of the case, he would meet them as best 
he might. There is such a thing as showing distrust by 
over-anxiety in prayer; as exhibiting a lack of faith by 
intensity of pleadings for spiritual or temporal help. It is 
right to go te Jesus in perfect confidence, telling of our needs 
and leaving their supply to him. It is not right to agonize 
over our needs in prayer, as if we were in danger of lacking 
the help our case requires. ‘ 

Jesus saith wnto her, Woman, what have I to do with thee? (v. 

4.) Our Saviour often tests us, as it were, by his manner of 
receiving our statements of our trouble. He does not keep us 
from every appearance of danger, nor does he always show an 
instant readiness to supply our every need, He sometimes 
permits it to look as if he were going to desert us, or leave us 
to ourselves. That was the way he did with the Syro-Phe- 
nician mother. Then it is that we have an opportunity 
to prove our loving trust in our Saviour; and nothing is 
surer to gladden the heart of Jesus than‘eur faith in him,— 
against appearances. What truer test, indeed, is there of any 
affection, than just such a trust as this ? 
. His mother saith unto the servants, Whatsoever he saith unto 
you, do it’ (v. 5). She did not say to her son, “ Whatsoever 
they ask of you, do it,” but she did say to the servants, 
“Whatsoever he saith unto you, do it.” It requires an 
abiding faith to justify us in saying that whatsoever is asked 
for, or is directed by, another, should be done. It is always 
safe to say that with reference to the words of Jesus, His 
every invitation and his every commandment can be followed 
implicitly. Indeed, there is no better way of giving counsel 
to a child in one’s home, to a scholar in one’s class, to a 
student who is choosing his life profession, t6 a man or a 
woman who is perplexed in the seemingly conflicting duties 
of every-day life, than in these words of the mother of Jesus 
to the servants at the wedding feast in Cana. Look to Jesus, 
and, whatsoever he saith to you, do it. 

Jesus saith, ... Fill the waterpots with water, And they filled 
them.... And he saith,... Draw out now, and bear unto the 
ruler of the feast. And they bare it (vs. 7,8). Jesus gave no 
explanation of the.reason for these commands, He is not in 
the habit of explaining his action in advance. The servants 
possibly thought it a strange proceeding to call for more 
water when it was wine that was wanted, and to be told to 
draw off water as if it were wine. But, whatever they thought, 
they did just as they were told to do; and so far they were an 
example of the believers. If only we will do as well as those 
servants did, we shall do all that Jesus expects us to do, all 
that we need to do to be co-workers with him in miracles 
of grace. 

This beginning of his signs did Jesus, ...and manifested his 
glory (v.11). If we will take this teaching as it stands here, 
we shall find help from it in all our needs, If we pervert its 
teachings, we shall utterly fail of the good it proffers to us. 
Jesus showed himself able and ready to supply the commonest 
bodily wants of his loved ones, even while he was here for the 
purpose of being a Saviour of souls. In this exhibit of his 
spirit and of his power, Jesus manifested his glory, and we 
have a call to worship and to trust him accordingly. Jesus 
is not here presented as one who will supply a dozen firkins 
of wine—fermented or unfermented—at every wedding where 
‘his presence is solicited. Nor is he presented as one who 
approves a fresh supply of watered wine “when men have 
well drunk.” - But he is presented as having a loving sym- 
pathy with those who seek his presence, and as being prompt 
to minister to their necessities in the least things as in the 
greater. “ His disciples believed on him” then and there, 
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* “His diseiples ought to believe on him with the same coné- 
dence here and now. ; 
Philadelphia, 





TEACHING HINTS. 


| 


BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


Four hundred years had passed since the last of the Old 
Testament prophets had spoken. More than five hundred 
years had passed since the last miracle had been wrought (at 
least so far as our record goes), the last ones being recorde! 
in the Book of Daniel. John the Baptist had come as the 
herald of the Messiah, but John wrought no miracle at all. 
No wonder, then, that the disciples were much impressed 
with the first miracle that their Master performed. To them 
it was probably a more remarkable thing than almost any 
miracle that they witnessed in later days; for by that time 
they had in a sense become accustomed to seeing the manifes- 
tations of his power. They knew well that when the Mes- 
siah came he would work miracles; so when they saw this 
power beginning to be exercised, they were filled with amaze- 
ment and with joy. This is one reason why John says that 
by this beginning of miracles the Lord manifested forth his 
glory, and that it was the cause of his disciples believing 
more firmly in him. The mere display of his power to work 
so wondrously was a showing forth of his glorious nature, and 
it made a deep impression on them. 

But there was another aspect in which his doing as he did, 
under the circumstances by which he was surrounded, showed 
forth his glory. John the Baptist came neither eating nor 
drinking; that is, he'was an ascetic in his life. This was 
very well for him; for the times called for just such a man 
as he was, just as the times of Elijah called for a stern and 
uncompromising man like the Tishbite. But the spirit that 
Jesus of Nazareth came to inculcate was broader than that of 
John the Baptist. He refused to mingle with men in their 
social relations, and was a recluse so far as his social life was 
concerned. In this there was much danger, as we can clearly 
see by looking at the history of the church since then. No 
greater evil has ever befallen the Church of Christ than that 
arising from all manner of ascetic orders that have sprung up 
in the centuries. Men began to, imagine that by running 
away. from society, and secluding themselves from their fel- 
low-men, they could attain to superior sanctity of living. In 
all this they failed to realize that wherever a man goes he 
carries his own nature with him, and that nature is a de- 
praved one. Simeon Stylite:, sitting on his pillar, and visited 
by. thousands of foolish men and women, is most probably as 
proud of his superior sanctity as they are of their virtue in 
visiting him, Satan can stumble a man over his piety as 
easily as he can over his profligacy. A’ proud ‘monk and a 
proud nun are not only not impossibilities, but every-day 
occurrences. In fact, some of the very worst characters have 
been found in just these retreats, where they have ostensibly 
gone for the promotion of holiness, Yes, there was danger 
that, if the Master lived as did John the Baptist, the true 
power of Cliristianity would be lost; for men would think 
that to be holy they must renounce the ties of kindred and 
home, and get them out of all society. This dinger was 
realized in the centuries, as all intelligent people know, and 
became a flagrant abuse in the Romish Church. 

Now, at the feast at Cana of Galilee, the Mater set his seal 
on the social life of mankind. He was with those people in 
their joys as well as in their sorrows. Long before the Apostle 
Paul said, “ Rejoice with them that do rejoice, and weep with 
those that weep,” he exemplified this counsel. His was to 
go into every right relationship of life, and sanctify and purify 
it. At the funeral he was no stranger, but neither was he 
absent at the wedding feast. Here was his great glory,—not 
that he would run from men, but that he came to them, and 
taught them how to use all of the good things that God gave 
to them, without abusing them. This has always been the 
tendency of men, that they abused the good gifts of God 
Most of the sins of men come just here. See how many of 
them are merely the abuse of things that in themse!ves are 
right! Let the teacher think this out a little, and he will 
see how true this remark is. 
it. Rather is it his desire that we should rightly use every 
good thing that comes from his hand to our own advantage and 
to his glory. In going to that wedding, Jesus taught us that 
we may use in a right way everything, and that he is pleased 
when in this way his children can be happy in this world. 
To be in the world, and yet not to be of it, is the aim of every 
right-minded Christian: Society needs to be purified and 
uplifted; and if the believers do not do this, who can? This 
does not at all mean that we are to do wrong that we may 
gain an influence over those who are not Christians, but that 
we are so to use and ennoble all, that the world may be won 
by our example to choose the right and refuse the wrong. 
Only in this way has any progress been made in the past 
towards a purer state of things in society. 

Of course, in all this care must be exercised not to try and 
purify that which cannot be made pure and that which is 
sinful in it-elf. We are never to do evil that good may come 
thereof, But there is a large realm of pleasures that are 


This is not as God would have: 


right.in ‘themelves, which have been wrongly forbidden. to 


Four young people, that we should have separated from the 


evils that had clung to them, and then have Jet them enjoy. 
So long as we have the spirit of the. Master with us, and do 
what we do for the sake of helping ourselves and others, we 
shall not go far wrong. Enjoy all that God gives you that is 
right, and give him thanks for such a privilege,—only do it 
in the spirit of him whom you call your Master. 

New York City.: 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Jesus at a Wedding —How simple and plain the story: 
“There was a marriage in Cana of Galilee”! Where had 
John the Baptist been baptizing? What two disciples were 
with John when he pointed to Jesus? What did he call 
Jesus? Whom did Andrew first find and tell of Jesus? 
Probably John, too, found his brother James. The day after, 
Jesus went into Galilee, north-west of the place where John 
was preaching and baptizing. (Use map.) That day Jesus 
called to Philip, a man who lived in Bethsaida, on the 
northern shore of the sea of Galilee, and said to him, “ Fol- 
low me.” Then Philip found Nathanael, and told him, “We 
have found him, of whom Moses... and the prophets did 
write, Jesus of Nazareth.” When Nathanael asked a ques- 
tion about Jesus, Philip answered him in the very words Jesus 
had answered the first disciples when they asked Jesus where 
he dwelt: “Come and see.” The wedding was at Cana in 
Galilee, the town where Nathanael lived, not far from Naza- 
reth. The mosher of Jesus was there. It seems to have been 
at the house of some friend or relative of Mary; for she 
appeared to have some care about the entertainment of the 
guests, and to direct the servants what todo. Jesus was bid- 
den—invited—to the marriage, and ‘so were his disciples. 
How many discip'es had Jesus with him then? The first 
place where Jesus did a wonderful work was in a home ina 
time of gladness and joy. In the beginning he who was the 
Word, who was with God, and who was God, was with the 
first loving pair in the first home, Again, when he became 
the Son of man, his presence, his word, and his work of bless- 
ing was with a newly married pair in a home in Galilee, in 
“this beginning of miracles.” 

His Mother Watched.—John wrote, “The mother of Jesus 
was there.” In the other Gospels she is called Mary. John 
calls her the mother of Jesus. When he wrote this Gos- 
pel, it was long after the time when Jesus on the cross gave 
his mother into John’s care, and he became her beloved son. 
She was at home in this house in Cana. We cannot tell the 
name of the young Jewish bride, how she looked, what she 
wore, who was the bridegroom,—not one word of their fature 
home or life. It was probably in the middle of the week, on 
Wednesday; for that was usually the wedding day, although 
the feast was kept up for several days. While the merri- 
ment was going on, the mother of Jesus came to him, and 
said, “They have no wine.” She knew all about the feast,— 
the guests to be provided for; but why should she have told 
her Son that the supply of wine had failed? No doubt he 
had always been to her such a helpful Son that she offen con- 
fided her cares and anxieties to him, and found him always 
ready to try and relieve. She must have known what John 
the Baptist said of him, or perhaps of the words of God the 
Father at his baptism, It may be she thought the time had 
come wh-n he would begin to do some wonderful works, It 
appears to us a strange answer that he gave. He said 
“Woman.” But that, in those days, was a name of respect. 
His mother did not seem hurt or disappointed. She had 
long kept in her heart the knowledge that he must be about 
his Father's busine:s, and it may be she thought he would do 
itthen. She expected he would do something; for she said 
to the servants, “ Whatsoever he saith unto you, do it.” 

The Servants Obeyed.—Close by, on an open porch or court 
of the house, stood six great stone water-pots. The Jews, 
strict in all their customs, always used plenty of water for 
cleansing their hands and the vessels they used. These jars 
altogether could hold more than a hundred gallons. Jesus 
said to the servants, “ Fill the waterpots with water.” They 
obeyed him; they brought fresh water, and kept pouring in, 
pouring in, until the jars were filled to the brim. Then he 
said to them, “ Draw out now, and bear unto the ruler of the 
feast.” They obeyed. What had they poured into the jars ? 
When they took it out, it was wine. 

The Ruler Wondered.—He tasted the wine the servants 
brought him. He did not know, as they did, that a few 
moments before it had been only pure water. He had tasted 
the wine, and knew it was good, and of such rich, fragrant 
flavor that he supposed the bridegroom who gave the feast 


that it was good. He showed his glory when he willed that 
the water should be chang#i to wine; that what usually was 
the work of time, when the sunshine and rain and dew slowly 
fill the clusters of grapes with luscious juice, should be do: e 
in a moment. What does the golden text say of what Jesus 
did? It is called the beginning of miracles, and in the new 
version, “ this beginning of his signs.” This was his first act 
or sign of power as God after he began his course as teacher 
and preacher. We read no more of the guests, the bride or 
the bridegroom, of his mother or the ruler, but that his dis 
ciples believed on him. They saw his glory,—not only the 
glory of the Father which had shone when the heavens 
opened, but the glory of the Son, who by this act proved that 
he himself was God. He showed his tender love, his sym- 
pathy with innocent joys as well as pity for sorrows. He 
knows the gladness as well as he knows the tears in every 
home. Jesus was invited to the wedding. Is he invited to 
every heart? Those who bade him come to the Cana wed- 
ding did not know the glory he would bring; but we know 
that changing the water into the fruit of the vine, as if from 
crushed ripe grapes, is not more strange than that he can 
change a sinful, faithless heart into a tender, believing one, 
He showed his love for homes and hearts where he is wel- 
comed, He calls himself the bridegroom and his church the 
bride. If he so manifested his glory in the unnamed home 
in Galilee, what will it be in the heavenly home? 

John the beloved saw a visivun of that glorious city, and he 
was told to write, “ Blessed are they which are called unto 
the marriage supper of the Lamb.” How soon Jesus’ presence 
at Cana relieved the want of an hour, and made the scene 
immortal! How trifling will seem the griefs and trials, the 
wants and disappointments, of earth, when Jesus manifests 
and shares his glory with those who meet at the never-end- 
ing heavenly feast ! 


Louisville, Ky. 
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MARY’S ADVICE. 





WHATSOEVER HE SAITH UNTO YOU, 
DO IT, 


WHAT HAS HE 
SAID TO ME? 


HOW MUCH 
HAVE I DONE? 


IRACLES. 


A 
BEGINNING ERCIES. 
OF 








ANIFESTATIONS. 





HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ Joy to the world,—the Lord is come.” 
“ How beauteous were the marks divine.” 
* All the glory to Jesus be given,” 
“Come, for the feast is spread.” VA 
“7 
“ In some way or other, the Lord will provide,” 
“ T’ve reached the land of corn and wine.” 
“ My song shall be of Jesus,” 
“ What a friend we have in Jesus.” 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL, D., F.R.S., 
CANON OF DURHAM. 


MARRIAGEs AMONG THE JEws —Among all Orientals, mar- 
riages were occasions of much ceremony, and of unbounded 
feasting. But there is no trace of any religious ceremonial in 
connection with it, The Talmud, however, gives very minute 
directions as to the observances at a wedding. The bride was 
to be, in the first place, conducted from her father’s house to 
that of her future husband, by her virgin friend’ or brides- 
maids, as we see in the Parable of the Ten Virgins. She was 
to be veiled, but her hair was to hang loose, and her head to 
be uncovered, in token that she was not yet-in the power 
of a husband. Every one who happened to meet the proces- 
sion, even though a roya! personage, was to give place to it, 
Before her was to be carried a cup of wine, and corn was to 
be scattered among the children on the way, as a token of 
fruitfulness, The attendant virgins were to dance and sing 
as they escorted the bride, their refrain being, “She needs no 
paint, nor henna, no plaiting of the hair, or any such thing; 
for she is of herself most beautiful.” When she reached the 
threshold of the bridegroom, a crown was plaved on the heads 





had kept back this choicest wine until the later part of the 
feast. He spoke his wonder, and said that usually the best | 
was set out first, and a poorer quality given at the last. 

The Disciples Believed.—What does the golden text say | 
Jesus manifested? It was his glory; he showed his power 
as Creator. It was the One who “spake, and it was done,” 





—the One who in the beginning bade the fruit-tree and the 
vine yield fruit after their kind; who was obeyed, and saw 


of both, reminding us of the custom still retained by the bride 
at Norwegian weddings. Then came the feast, which was con- 
tinned every evening for seven davs, the sexes being enter- 
tained apart. Two stewards, called Shoshbenim, were appointed, 
one for the bride, the other for the bridegroom. “The gov- 
ernor of the feast,” here spoken of, was probably one of these. 
Marriages were forbidden to be celebrated at the feasts of the 
passover, of weeks, and of tubernacles, because, says the Tal- 
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mud, there are great rejoicings at nuptials, and they must 
not intermingle one joy with another,—tliat is, sacred gladness 
with secular merriment. We see the character and amuse- 
ments of the seven days’ feast in the account of Sam:on’s 
wedding (Judg. 14). A traveler in India thus describes an 
incident at 4 Hindoo marriage, which illustrates the wide- 
spread similarity of Eastern customs: “All the persons 
employed now lighted their lamps, and ran with them in 
their hands, to fill up their stations in the procession, Some 
of them had lost their lights, and were unprepared ; but it 
was then too late to seek them, and the cavalcade moved for- 
ward.” The ceremonies of marriage among the ancient 
Greeks, though not among the Romans, were very similar to 
those of the Jews; the same torchlight procession of the 
bride and her maidens to the bridegroom’s house, and the 
same general feasting for seven days of the sexes apart, 
But, contrary to the Jewish practice, the Greeks always in- 
augarated the marriage by solemn sacrifices, and invocation 
of their gods. The Moslem marriage customs do not differ 
materially from those of the Jews. There is the same pro- 
cession, the same feasting and lavish hospitality for some 
days. The writer has several times been a guest at a Moslem 
wedding, though he never saw the bride. The guests sit on 
the floor of the room or hall, which ,is quite open on one 
side to the courtyard. One large shallow wooden bowl is 
brought in afier another, round which the visitors squat in 
separate groups. Of course, there is here no wine, but coffee; 
and then the attendants go round with a towel on ove arm, 
and pour a little water on the hands of each, and hand the 
towel. Then, while pipes are lighted, the entertainment, 
which lasts far into the night, is supplied by the professional 
story-tellers, who recount exaggerated visions of Arabian 
Nights’ tales, or sonorously drone forth staves of Arabic 
poetry. : 

Jewisn Purirications—The six waterpots, set in the 
area of the courtyard near the entrance, were for the cere- 
monial washing required, before and after meals, by the rab- 
binical tradition, These stone water-jars may still be seen in 
the villages of Palestine. At Kefr Kenna, near Nazareth, 
which claims to be the Cana of the Gospels, there are many 
of these water-jars, certainly not of modern make; while, of 
course, in the house shown as the scene of the first miracle, 
there are six of them set up, and shown to travelers as the 
original waterpots of the history. Such may be seen strewn 
about in many of the half-deserted villages of Galilee, and 
illustrate the accuracy of St. John’s narrative; for stone jars 
are not now manufactured, earthenware having entirely 
superseded them. We may reasonably attribute them to 
the same age as the ruined synagogues in this same 
neighborhood. 


The College, Durham, England, 





BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING. 


“ Jesvs ALSO WAS BrppEN,” etc.—The active part taken 
by Mary suggests that the marriage may have been that of 
arelative. To overlook a relative in invitation is to offer 
grave insult. A curious custom prevailed until recently in 
Gavilee. If a relative of the bridegroom were, for any rea- 
son, uninvited, he had the right to enter the festive chamber, 
command the bridegroom to stand upon one foot, and leave 
him there until the friends on either side had effected some 
arrangement to satisfy injured honor. This was often diffi- 
cult; and not infrequently marriage feasts were inierrupted 
bv scenes of violence, and even of bloodshed. The ceremony 
thus graced by the Saviour’s presence and divine activity is 
the event in the life of the Oriental. As soon as the child 

. is born, arrangements are begun for his marriage, and the 
thoughts of all his friends circle round this sacred institution. 
At the Jewish rite of the redemption of the first-born, when 
the father has made his declaration and paid the redemption 
money, the rabbi lays his hand on the head of the child, and 
says, “ May this child be well instructed in our holy law, 
enter in due time the marriage state, and at last be found 
full of good works.” 

Necessary Rires.—Moses’ regulations as to purification 
were very minute, all necessary details being given. But in 
the hands of the rabbis each case specified suggests many 
more, which again branch off into multitudes, until, in the 
attempt to indicate every possible detail, we are landed in a 
maze which can only bewilder the conscientious reader. No 
one can know that he has not infringed some obscure pre- 
cept, and so can never be sure that he is absolutely clean. 
But there are outstanding rites which must be performed,— 
washing on returning from market, before eating, etc.,—for 
which water must always be at hand. Contact with a Gentile 
legally entails the necessity for washing. The importance 
attached to ordinary purifications by some is illustrated by 
the case of the great Rabbi Aqiba. When in prison, his sup- 
ply of water was very short. One day his keeper said, “ You 
have too much water,” and poured out the half. fmmedi- 
ately afterwards Rabbi Joshua visited him, and Rabbi Aqiba 
said, “Give me water to wash my hands.” Rabbi Joshua 


of thirst,” replied Aqtba, “than transgress the commandment 
about washing of hands.” 

“Wuew Men Have Detwx Freevy.”—The festivities 
are not always kept within reasonable limits, and often the 
wiser heads shake sadly over the follies and excesses prac- 
ticed. Strange stories are told of methods adopted to moderate 
the mirth of marriage companies, Mar, son of Rabbena, 
invited the rabbis to celebrate the warriage of his daughter, 
and, seeing that they were too jovial, “he brought a vase 
worth four hundred zuz,—about £15 sterling,—and broke it 
before them to moderate their transports.” It is said of 
another rabbi, that, being asked to sing, he tried to produce 
the same quieting effect by crying aloud, “ Wo to us; for we 
must all die,” étc. 

Tiberias, Palestine, 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. 
FOR THE TEACHER. 

For review, the superintendent’s questions of last week 
may be used. 

1, Tae Connection.—Who became a disciple after Peter? 
(John 1: 43, 44.) Whom did Philip bring to Jesus? What 
famous conversation then took place? (John 1 : 45-51.) 
Where did these events happen? (John 1; 28.) Why did 
Jesus go next to Galilee ? 

2. Tue Event.—Can you condense the story of the lesson 
into a sentence? Where was Cuna? What apostle lived 
there? (John 21:2.) With what other cf Christ’s miracles 
is Cana connected? (John 4: 46-54.) “The tliird day” a‘ter 
what? (John 1:43) What shows that Jesus’ mother was 
a friend or relative of the family? (John 2: 5.) Who were 
these disciples? (John 1.) What was the Jewish wedding 
feast? (Gen. 29: 22; Judg. 14: 12.) To what extent did 
the Jews carry the matter of “ purifying”? (Mark 7 : 1-8.) 
What did it typify? (Psa. 24: 3,4.) What was the “ firkin”? 
Who was the “ ruler of the feast,” and what were his duties? 

3. Tue Mrracite.—Why did Christ never work a miracle 
for himself? When did he refuse to do so? (Matt. 4 : 3-7.) 
What was the chief purpose of all his miracles? (John 10: 
38; 14: 11; 15:24.) How did that purpose succeed in this 
case? (John 2: 11.) What, then, is a better name than 
“miracles” for these wonders? (John 2: 11, Rev. Ver.) 
What did all Chii.t’s “signs” signify? What sides of 
Christ’s glory does this miracle manifest? What is the 
spiritual symbolism of this miracle? (Rom. 12:2.) What 
essential part of the miracle did Mary and the servants con- 
tribute? (Matt. 13: 58.) What Old Testament miracles are 
similar*to this? (Exod. 7: 20; 15: 25; 1 Kings 17: 16; 2 
Kings 2:21; 4: 1-7.) What like miragles did Christ work? 
(Matt. 14: 20; 15: 37; John 21: 5-11.) 

4. CHRIst AND TEMPERANCE.—How was the wine of 
Christ's time different from ours? What causes increase the 
frequency of drunkenness in modern times, and augment its 
evil consequences? What was Christ’s attitude toward drank- 
enness? (Matt. 6: 25; 16: 24; 23: 25, 26; Mark 7: 14-23; 
Luke 7,: 33-85; 21:34.) What of his teachings would for- 
t bid us, in these days, to drink wine, cider, etc.? (Mark 9 : 42- 
48.) What of Paul’s? (Rom. 14: 21.) What does the Old 
Testament teach about temperance? (Lev. 10:8, 9; Prov. 
20:1; 23: 20-35; 31: 4-7: Isa. 5:11, 12,22; Hab. 2: 15.) 
And what the New Testament? (Luke 1: 15; 1 Cor. 5: 11; 
6: 9,10; 9: 25.) 

5. Curist AND PLEasuRE.—What hints have we of the 
joyfulness of Christ’s nature? (Matt. 6: 25-34; 19: 13-15; 
Mark 2:19; Luke 12: 32; John 14:1; 15:11; 16: 24; 
17:13.) Which needs Christianity more,—our sorrows or 
our joys? Does Christ permit us luxuries, or forbid them? 
(Matt.5:42; Mark 4:i9; Luke 12: 15; 16:9; 18: 22-30.) 
In what sense especially, then, was Christ “a man of sorrows, 
and acquainted with grief”? (Isa. 53 : 4.) 

6. Curist’s Human RELAtions.—What loving and re- 
spectful meaning lies in Christ’s words to his mother? What 
proves that his mother so understood them? (John 2: 5.) 
What does the fact that Mary came to Jesus about the wine 
show of their relation to each other? What do we know of 
this relation in Christ’s youth ? (Luke 2: 41-51.) At hisdeath? 
(John 19 : 26,27.) Yet what did he say about such human 
relationships ?: (Matt. 12 : 46-50.) And how did he teach us 
to regard them? (Matt. 19 : 29.) 

7. CHristiANity AND Marriace.—Who ordained mar- 
riage? (Gen. 2: 18,24.) How did Christ hallow it? (Mark 10: 
6-9.) What does Paul teach about marriage? (1 Tim. 4: 
1-5; 1 Cor. 7 : 32-34.) Why is religion the only foundation 
for true marriage? (1 John 4: 7-21.) 

8. Tue Best Last.—What did Christ mean by saying 
“mine hour is not yetcome”? Why are our blessings often 
postponed ? (John 6:6.) Why was good wine first set forth ? 
How is the course of worldly pleasures similar? (Eccl. 11: 
7-10; 12:1-8.) How is Christ’s way different? (Prov. 4: 18.) 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 





answered, “ There is scarcely enough left for thee to drink, 
_and how wilt thou wash thy hands?” “I would rather die 


1. Where did Christ go from the Jorden? 2 What did 


at a wedding? 4. Was Christ a sad or a happy man? 5. 
How is it that we are not to use Christ’s making of wine as an 
example for us? 6. How shall we stand on the temperance 
question, if we are led by Christ’s spirit? 7. Why did Christ 
work this miracle? (golden text.) 8. What, then, was Christ’s 
glory? (Matt. 20 : 28.) 

Antioch Oollege, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


How ready Jesus is to come into our social life with a 
blessing for us according to our need!. He accepts an invita- 
tion to be one with us there, if we really want his presence 
and tell him so. And whenever he is our guest, he has sym- 
pathy with us in our necessities, and is both ready and able 
to supply our every lack. Our home life and our social joys 
are matters of interest to our Lord, as surely as is our spiritual 
welfare. These are the plain teachings of this lesson,—teach- 
ings that come home with practical value to every human 
heart. 

There is danger, however, of a perversion of these teach- 
ings, or of their forgetiing, because of the present aspect of 
the wine question. On the one side, there is a reluctance to 
admit that our Lord gave, in any sense, his approval to the 
use of wine at a wedding feast in the days of his earthly life. 
On the other hand, there is a desire to show that our Lord, 
by this miracle, gave his approval to liquor-drinking gene- 
rally. And in view of the strong feeling over this subject of 
discussion, many lose sight of the main truth of the lesson, 
and fail to realize the comfort of the assurance here furnished, 
that our Lord is glad to be a guest in our homes when our 
hearts are glad, as well as when our hearts are sad ; and that, 
being present, he will add a needed blessing. 








ADDED POINTS. 


What a blessing was that Son to that mother! Any son 
is a blessing to his mother in proportion as he has the spirit 
of that Son. 

How a good mother's spirit shows itself in a neighbor’s 
house as in her own! She is unselfishly watchful of the 
needs of others, and is desirous of meeting them. 

A mother ought to understand her son so that she can see 
a meaning in his words that others cannot perceive. Some 
mothers do this, and others do not. 

There comes a time to every true son when he must decide 
his duty for himself instead of trusting his mother to decide 
it for him. Well is it for a mother to recognize this time, 
and to rejoice that it has arrived. ; ° 

Wine that is made of pure water is safe for use at a wed- 
ding. If we would be guided in our drinking by this miracle, 
let us remember all the facts in the case. 

Those who in the service of Christ, doing his bidding, have 
an understanding of his plans and power, beyond all that is 
known to others. 

In those days, when a man had been drinking freely, he 
couldn’t tell the difference between good liquor and bad. The 
times haven’t changed so much at that point as at some others. 





— — 


WAYS OF WORKING. 


—_—_—__—_———__—__ 


THE HONOR-ROLL FOR ATTENDANCE. 


The use of honor-rolls as a means of stimulating the 
members of the school to greater regularity and punc- 
tuality in attendance has already received attention in 
these columns. The custom holds an honored place in 
many schools, and has produced such goodly results that 
it might be more generally adopted with great advantage 
to scholars and to schools. But some methods of keep- 
ing honor-rolls are not just. The following communica- 
tion from the Rev. Charles I. Junkin, pastor of the Grant 
Street Presbyterian, Church of Wilkesbarre, Pennsylva- 
nia, is worthy of attention : 

“My present purpose is not to discnss the merits of 
the system or the various methods in use, but to place 
in the hands of any who may have use for it a table, 
ready made, that they may find helpful in printed form. 
I am moved to volunteer this contribution to the subject 
in hand by the hope that some who have already adopted 
the honor-roll may find in it some suggestions that may 
lead them to remove objectional features from their 
present system, and that others may be induced to try 
the honor-roll and reap its pleasant fruitage. First of 
all, however, for the benefit of those who have not heard 
of the practice, or, having heard, have forgotten or failed 
to put the same into actual use, let us get a general idea 
of the plan of operation. 

“ The first requisite is the roll itself, large enough in 
size to be easily read from all parts of the school-room, 
and constructed according to the taste, mechanical ability, 
or purse, of the proper officer. (The roll we used last 
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stretched ome light frame, and lettered in oil colors.) 
As an example and guide, the following may be studied 
and followed so far as deemed best : 
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“ Upon this roll are placed, every month, gold and 
silver stars (cut from paper, and fastened in place with 
mucilage), in token that the groups of officers or teach- 
ers or the classes have excelled in the matter of regularity 
and punctuality in attendance during the month. 

“In some schools the stars are attached every week, 
in somesevery month, in some every quarter. In this 
matter, of course, individual judguient must govern, and 
the roll be constructed accordingly. My own judgment 
is strongly in favor of monthly awards, as being the 
golden mean, and answering every purpose at the least 
labor and expense of time and material. 

“ A second question arises as to the meaning of the 
stars and the work required to earn them. One method, 
in rather general use, allows a gold star for a perfect 
record for the month, the teacher and every scholar being 
present punctually at every session of the school, while 
a silver star is awarded in case there is but a single 
absence. This method, however, is open to a real and 
strong objection; namely, it is unfair. The small 
classes and groups have in this ca-e an unfair advantage 
over the large classes, and, as a matter of fact, have a 
practical monopoly of thestars, It is not q very difficult 
thing for a small class to. secure a perfect record for a 
month or for many months, whileit.is almost impossible 
for a large class to win a single star during the entire 
year, even though the attendance of the class may have 
been worthy of all.commendation. Moreover, on this 
plan of awards, a single unituterested ordisaffected scholar 
mray stand between his class and honorable mention for 
along period. — "Teas 

“To remedy these evils, so far as possible under gene- 
ral rules, we have adopted a system of percentages, and 
allow a gold star to any group or class whose attendance 
for the month is ninety-five per cent of a perfect record, 
and a silver star for ninety percent. To simplify the 
carrying out of this system, we have constructed the fol- 
lowing table, which shows at a glance to what award any 
class or group is entitled at the close of any month. 
Given the number of Sundays in the month, the number 
of members in the class, and the number of absences 
recorded against the class, and the table shows the star 
earned, or lost, by the class fur that. month, 

“ The attendance required for a gold star is ninety-five 
per cent of the perfect record, which allows absences to 
the amount of five per cent of the perfect record. These 
five per cent allowances are shown by the table, and 
likewise the ten per cent allowance of absencés for the 
silver star. 


PERCENTAGE TABLE FOR HONOR-ROLL. 
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of the class, while new scholars admitted during the 
month should be omitted. 

“Note 2. In case, at the end of the year, two or more 
classes have the same number of stars, it will be neces- 
sary to calculate the exact percentage of attendance 
of these classes, the table above given counting all frac- 
tions against the classes, and thus being only approxi- 
mate. The percentage may be obtained by dividing the 
total actual attendance of the class during the year by 
the total possible attendance, if all the scholars and 
the teachers had been present at every session. 

“Tn closing, let me recommend this honor-roll idea to 
workers who have not tried it, and let me suggest a trial 
of the percentage plan as outlined above. It would be 
well to place copies of the table of percentages in the 
hands of each teacher, in order that the’ system may be 
made clear to the scholars.” 





WORK AND WORKERS. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1891. 





Missouri, state, at Pertle Springs..... ...,..000.cceesseeees August 7-9 
Kentucky, state, at Middlesborough..............s-00+ August 25-27 
Arkansas, state, at Batesville. ...............:0+ sessseeSeptember 1-3 
Indiana, state, at Logansport..........006ssssesees seeped September 1-3 
Tennessee, state, at Kmoxville............0.. seseeeeee September 9, 10 
Pennsylvania, state, at Bethlehem............ ..... September 22-24 
Virginia, state, at Norfolk...............c000esecseeses seseenes October 6, 7 
Maine, state, at Portland........... ....ccees esses sereesnes October 13-15 
Michigan, state, at Muskegon............. seeeee eneeeees December 1-3 





AFTER THE CONVENTION: WHAT? 
BY A WORKER. 


Scattered throughout the Empire State are hundreds of 
enthusiastic delegates, who lately returned from the annual 
convention of the New York State Sunday-school Asso- 
ciation. Through the states are thousands of workers 
who have returned from, or who will soon go to, Sunday- 
school and other conventions. any of these delegates 
resemble the lady referred ‘to i e following exclama- 
tion, they should stand aside, and let others attend the 
convention: “Ol! she just dofes on conventions; but 
they never do her any good, because she never puts into 
practice anything that. she hears at them.” This was 
uttered by a worker concerning a friend of hers. Bogs 
have their place in nature, but bogs are out of place in 
a convention of workers, because they absorb everything 
that is given without giving anything out. 

Among the many questions that may be profitably 
pondered by the returned delegate, the following suggest 
themselves: What have I received? What use am I 
going to make of that which I have received? The 
answer to the former will readily be given by keeping in 
mind those who led in the convention. Take, forexam- 
ple, the mighty gathering just closed at Saratoga Springs. 
Who were there as speakers? ‘ 

The Student.—Men who had studied long, deeply, 
reverently, such themes as “The Character of God,” 
“The Offices of the Holy Spirit,” “The Holy Scrip- 
tures,” were present, and gave in language well chosen, 
impressive, and easily understood, the results of long 
study. 

The Philosopher.—Men who had patiently and criti- 
cally searched out the “why” of eternal truths, God-im- 
posed duties, and mighty events, showed the toilers, who 
have no time for such investigations, how to give a rea- 
son for the faith and the hope that is in them. 

The Practical Worker.—Men and women who are 
earnest, consecrated laborers in the Sunday-school; who 
know much about both the encouraging and the dis- 
couraging phases of the work; who, through many bitter 
failures, have become successful workers, were present, 
and in common-sense, practieal addresses, urged their 
fellow-laborers on to greater things. 

The Man of Fire.—Men who believe in God, his holy 
Word, and humanity’s need of him and of it,—optimists, 
who, while they do not shut their eyes to the evil in the 
world, recognize the good and hope for better things,— 
sounded forth their cheering words, and urged the toilers 
to continue working, gssuring them that their labor is 
not in vain, and that the crown is sure for him who is 
faithful unto the end. 

It will be foolish for the worker to attempt to do all 
that ‘hese men and women declared had been done, and 
could be done, or even all that he wishes todo. What, 
then, shall he do? Ponder well our second question : 
What use am I going to make of that which I have 
received? Then gotowork. The following is suggested : 





Select.—Plans and methods which have proven highly 


successful in one place, will fail utterly if simply repro- 
duced in some other place. As soon think of eating a 
hamper of dates in order to become an almanac, as to 
swallow the plans of a successful worker and imagine 
that you are going to do just as he has done. Workers 
differ, individuals are not all the same, no two churches 
or schools are exactly alike, neighborhoods have their 
peculiar requirements. Therefore selections must be 
made even from the wisest suggestions and the best plan», 

Experiment.—Perhaps the first selection is a’bad one, 
or the method of application not good. Then try some- 
thing else on the same line, or look for some other 
method of application. The electricians were positive 
that they had a good thing in the electric light, but it 
was only after long experimenting that they could prove 
this. If you have found a good thing at the convention, ' 
hold fast to it, and experiment with it until you are able 
to prove to those who do not attend conventions that it 
is a good thing. 

Modify and Adapt.—Even after you have found out 
what your work requires, do not be afraid to change to 
suit circumstance. Any worker who is positive that any 
plan or method cannot be changed has written his own 
epitaph, and it is: “ Died, because he imagined that the 
world stands still.” 

Keep on Experimenting, Modifying, and Adapting.— 
You have not found what you want, try something else, 
You feel assured that what you have selected is just what 
is needed, but still it does not seem to go well. Look at 
it from different standpoints, ask those whose judgment 
you respect what is the difficulty, add a little here, take 
off a little there, change in another place, modify, and it 
will soon assume its proper shape. 

Work.—We pity the man who went to the optician to 
buy a pair of spectacles which wouid enable him to read, 
when the fact was he had never learned his letters, and 
was too lazy todoso, But that man does not need half 
so much pity as the one who goes to a convention to 
learn some bran-new, patent, magical way of doing work 
without working. Brother, sister, Sunday-school work 
is work, All that the best worker can do for another is 
to suggest tried and approved methods of work. The 
one who expects the methods to do the work is like our 
spectacle friend mentioned above. Work, work, work! 

Pray.—Methods are good, so is machinery; but in 
Sunday-school work no method nor machinery can take 
the place of the power from on high. There is great 
danger that in this age of improved methods we dishonor 
the Holy Spirit. Be much on your knees. Pray over 
your plans and methods. Get your fellow-workers to 
pray about them. Before you begin, ask the Lord what 
you are to do, then ask him how to do it, plead with him 
to continue with you in your work, and, if you are suc- 
cessful, give him the glory. 

fi 
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New York City. 
BOOKS AND WRITERS. 
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{In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher: 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
amoung the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday Schooi Times. Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels. Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.] 





.THE RECOVERY OF ARISTIDES.* 


The series of early Christian writers, who are called 
Apologists, opens with Quadratus and Aristides, whom 
Eusebius brackets together as having presented their 
defenses of the Christian faith to the Emperor Hadrian, 
A. D. 131, or Jess than forty years after the death of the 
Apostle John. Until the present time both these apolo- 
gies were known to us only by trifling fragments, although 
a couple of pages of Aristides were found in Armenian, 
and given to the world ina Latin version. Inthespring 
of 1889, Professor J. Rendel Harris was examining the 
manuscripts in the Monastery of Mt. Sinai, when he came 
upon a Syriac version of the whole apology. This of 
itself was a great gain, as putting us almost into contact 
with the head of the strea&W_of apologetic literature, 
which flows on through Athenagoras, Justin Martyr, 
Tertullian, Theodoret, Minucius Felix, and Lactantius, 








*The Apetony of Aristides. By J. Rendel Harris. With an Appen- 
dix by J. Armitage Robinson. [Haverford College Studies, Nos. 6 
and7.) 95% inches, pp. xxxii, 118, Price, $2.00. 



































































































































































































to come to its close in Augustine’s great treatise, De 
Civitate Dei, 

_ But we know from parallel cases that the Syrian trans- 
- lators construed their office very liberally, expanding 
and condensing the Greek text with much freedom, 
inserting details which they thought added to the effect, 
and making a sense of their own in places where they 
did not catch that of the original. A Syriac version, 
therefore, valuable as it was, was not as good as baving 
the original. 

Fortunately, Mr. J. Armitage Robinson of Cambridge 
University had been looking over the English version 
Professor Rendel Harris had made of his Syriac text. 
Shortly after this he was examining a number of Latin 
manuscripts in Vienna, when he came upon a transla- 
‘tion of the story of “ Barlaam and Josaphat,” and some- 
thing prompted him to look through it. After turning 
a few pages, he was struck with the coincidence of some 
expressions with those of the Syriac Aristides. “ Bar- 
Jaam and Josaphat” is a Christian romance at least as 
old as the eleventh century. It now is known to have 
been based on the story of Sakyamuni Booddha, but its 
Greek author has worked into it passages from the 
Gregories and other patristic writers. For a time it was 
ascribed to John of Damascus, because of the coincidences 
between it and passages in his other works. This is now 
believed to have been due to the fact that both copied 
from the same originals. 

At any rate, Mr. Armitage Robinson discovered that 
the long discourse in which the Christian hermit per- 
suades the young prince of the truth of Christianity was 
. neither more nor less than the lost apology of Aristides, 
with a few verbal alterations to adapt it for use in the 
story. Thus the discovery of the Syriac led to the iden- 
tification of the Greek text, as the story of “ Barlaam 
and Josaphat” is found in Greek in a long series of 
manuscripts, and was printed in Greek in 1832. 

Professor Rendel Harris and Mr. Armitage Robinson 
give the result of their discoveries in a double number 
of the Haverford College Studies. The Syriac text, the 
Greek origitial as preserved in “ Barlaam and Josa- 
phat,” the English version of the former, and the Arme- 
nian fragment in Latin and in English, are given. 
Besides this, there are introductions discussing the im- 
portance of the book, its relations to early Christian 
literature, both authentic and apocryphal, and its ¢on- 
tents. Professor Rendel Harris thinks it was not pre- 
sented to Hadrian, but to his successor, Antoninus Pius, 
who reigned A. D. 138-161, and probably on the occa- 
sion of an unrecorded visit to Smyrna, where Aristides, 
although an Athenian, seems to have lived. 

The apology assumes the dispassionate and philosophic 
tone, which is affected also by Justin and Tatian, but does 
not sustain it, It lays great stress on the truths held in 
common with the Jews, and speaks of them with a friend- 
liness not usual in the Christian literature of that age. 
It teaches the deity of Christ, and seems to quote from 
an early form of the creed in which it was said of our 
Lord: 

“ He was pierced by the Jews, 

He died and was buried ; 

After three days he rose 

And ascended into heaven.” 
He quotes from the Gospel of Matthew, Paul’s Epistles 
to the Romans, 1 Titus and perhaps 1 Thessalonians, 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, the apocryphal “ Preaching 
of Peter,” and the “Teaching of the Apostles.” He 
makes a curious reference to the practice of fasting in 
the churches of his time, as abstinence as a means to 
saving for the use of the poor, which implies that the 
Christian Church was still very poor, as it had to attain 
to a surplus by this means. 





THE GERMAN EMIN EXPEDITION* 


The English Stanley expedition, with its achievements 
and controversies, has in recent months so completely 
monopolized public attention that readers have almost 
forgotten that this was not the only attempt to rescue 
the governor of Equatoria. The publication of the official 
report of the German Relief Expedition, in a massive 
volume, with ninety-nine illustrations and a portrait of 
the leader, has added a new and independent source of 
information for the solution of the perplexing African 
problem. The German expedition was sent out by a 





*Die Deutsche Emin Pasha- 
Munich and Leipzig: R. Olden 

New Light on Dark Affica “Being the narrative of the German 
Emin Pashe expedition, its journeyings and adventures ——- the 
native tribes of Eastern Equatorial Africa, the Gallas, Massais, Wasu- 
kuma. ete., on the Lake Baringo and the Victoria Nyanza. Trans- 
lated from the German [of Karl Peters) by H. W. Duicken. With 
thirty-two page engravings and sixty-five other illustrations from 


pedition. Von Dr. Karl Peters. 
rE. 


Berlin society, started from the eastern coast June 26, 
1889, and reached the head of the lake regions March 31, 
1890, where, soon after, Dr. Peters heard’ that Emin had 
already left his province and had starte:l for the coast 
with Stanley. The German caravan, which had started 
out, not to rescue Emin, but to carry to him arms, men, 
and encouragement, consequently bad to return, although 
Peters met Emiu before reaching the coast. 

The value of Peters’s report is in some matters great; 
in others, to say the least, doubtful. He is an explorer 
who always works in the interests of German influence 
and colonization, and is practically the representative of 
Emin’s personal views, the latter having for the present, 
at any rate, declined to publish his version of the points 
under controversy. Peters’s testimony against Stanley 
is, however, greatly weakened by two considerations: 
first, that he reproduces such statements as the one 
attributed to a French Roman Catholic missionary, to 
the effect that Stanley had “stolen” Emin,—statements 
which have been exploded for a year or more; and, 
secondly, that the work of Emin’s right-hand man and 
personal friend, Casati, published about the same time 
with Peters’s, is practically a vindication of Stanley’s 
judgment of Emin’s character and proclivities. 

On geographical, ethnological, and similar matters, 
the volume of Peters is, however, a work of exceptional 
merit, although not a few of his discoveries are given 
special prominence in their character as corrections of 
mistakes of Stanley. Peters claims for Schweinfurth the 
first discovery of the pigmies, and for Casati the dis- 
covery of the mighty Ruwenzori Mourtitain, at the same 
time criticising Stanley’s identification of the Mountains 
of the Moon. He presents a mass of new material on 
the high culture of ancient Uganda, arguing for its de- 
pendence on the civilization of ancient Egypt. He first 
discovered there thirty-three pyramid-shaped tombs of 
kings, containing old literary documents, and the like. 
Peters agrees with Wissmann in seeing in many of the 
English missionaries chiefly English political agents, 
and exhibits an unmanly boastfulness in describing his 
many and bloody victoxjgs over the natives. Eliminating 
the personal and poli elements, his report is a valu- 
able addition to modern Africana. 





Another massive treatise on systematic theology has 
been begun by an American scholar, Professor Emanuel V. 
Gerhart of the Reformed Church Theological Seminary 
at Lancaster, Pennsylvania. The first volume of his 
Institutes of the Christian Religion is devoted to the sources 
of theological knowledge, the ground-principle of Chris- 
tian doctrine, and belief in God and the providential 
order of creation. It shows that the completed work 
may challenge some comparison with the treatises of 
Hodge and others. It is aH the more welcome because 
it represents a broad but definite Reformed evangelican- 
ism, as over against Augustinian-Calvinistic, or Ar- 
minian, views. It “for substance accepts as valid the 
exposition of the creed given by the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism.” It is likewise, in intention and execution, “in 
sympathy with the Christological trend of the Christian 
sentiment and scholarship of our age.” Presbyterian, 
Congregational, Baptist, Methodist, and other scholars, 
therefore, will avail themselves of the opportunity to 
become familiar with a loyal and modern statement of 
the faith of one of our most earnest American churches, 
with by far the larger part of which they will find them- 
selves in fullagreement. Dr. Schaff contributes an intro- 
duction, written in the most brilliant and forcible style 
of one of our contemporary masters of religious thought 
and expression. In its statements of biblical and his- 
torical theology, of the relation between scriptural and 
ecclesiastical doctrine, and of the love of God as mani- 
fested by the bestowal of salvation in Christ, this intro- 
duction is quite a model of compactness. Some critics 


the doctrine of decrees, and others will not instantly 
accept his assertion that “we believe in the Bible be- 
cause we believe in Christ, and not vice versa ;”’ but all 
will admit that Dr. Schaff, like Dr. W. R. Huntington 
of New York, is worth careful study by all preachers and 
writers who wish to cultivate the rhetorical art of saying 
much in a few words. (8} 6} inches, cloth, pp. xxvii, 
754. New York: A.C. Armstrong &Son. Price, $3.00.) 

The anonymous author of From Timber to Town: Down 
in Egypt bas struck a new and unworked vein in the 
fiction whose attraction is local color. Southern Illinois, 
popularly called “ Egypt,” is the older half of the state, 
and was settled chiefly from the poorer class of white 
migrants from the South, while the planters moved on 





designs by Rudolf Hellereeve, and a map. 618. London : 
Ward, Lock, & Co. 
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will question the fairness of Dr. Schaff’s statement of 


of English and a view of life and its possibilities not 
altogether unlike what Charles Egbert Craddock 

in her s‘ories of Eastern Tennessee. The chief differ- 
ence is in the absénce of the somber shadows cast over 
character by the mountains. In the story now in hand 
the Egyptian dialect is used throughout, the tone of 
Egyptian society is fairly well caught, although a little 
refined on the actuality, and the story itself is well worth 
reading on its merits. The religious atmosphére is 
heartily Methodist, and the book has its value as a 
faithful and sympathetic portrait of backwoods Method- 
ism of the early decades of our century. (6444 inches, 
pp. 287. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. Price, $1.25.) 


The old Norse sagas furnish a tempting field to a 
romance writer like Mr. Rider Haggard, but it would 
have been surprising if he had taken the pains to master 
completely the historic surroundings of the subject. His 
Eric Brighteyes shows he has read up those of the sagas 
which have been rendered into English, and bas caught 
the style of the translations, but not that he has caught 
the spirit and tone of that peculiar literature. He reads 
into the story much that is modern in spirit, and he 
misses many important points. Thus he makes the 
Yule feast center around a sacrifice of an ox to Odin, 
instead of a pig to Frey; and he represents Oskapar as 
displaying his wonderful sword in the temple, from whose 
limits deadly weapons were excluded strictly. But the 
story is spirited and fairly interesting, and has enough of 
the saga tone to give it a character of its own. (64>4} 
inches, pp. 319. New York: Harper and Brothers. Price, 
25 cents.) 


Two new books of American travel are worth putting 
upon public library shelves: the one for its freshness of 
statement and its literary agreeableness; the other be- 
cause, though it is written in an uncommonly slipshod 
style, its descriptions are unfamiliar, and because it has 
no immediate rival. Mr. Charles Dudley Warner’s Our 
Italy is made of the pleasant papers on Southern Cali- 
fornia’s climate, soil, people, and possibilities, which the 
author has contributed to Harper’s Magazine,—a peri- 
odical that now, as for forty years, makes a specialty of 
articles on travel. Mr. Cecil Charles’s Honduras, The 
Land of Great Depths, is, like Mr. Warner’s book, largely 
eulogistic. It is clear that the possibilities of North 
America are very far from exhaustion. (Our Italy. 86 
inches, cloth, illustrated, pp. 226. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. Price, $2.50.—Honduras. 8 53 inches, 
cloth, pp. 216. Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Co. Price, 
$1.50.) 


The Rt. Rev. Dr. James Moorhouse’s Dangers of the 
Apostolic Age is in reality a fresh and suggestive prac- 
tical commentary, from a somewhat unfamiliar point of 
view, on Galatians, Colossians, and Hebrews. The author 
considers, as the three great dangers of Christianity in 
the time of the apostles, the Judaizing tendency to treat 
the religion of Christ as a mere development or sup- 
plement of the Mosaic law, which latter was to remain 
wholly binding; the assignment of the origin and per- 
mission of evil to supplementary divinities, not to God's 
providence ; and the wish to abandon Christianity for 
Hebraism, because of the failure of the Messiah toreappear 
as the head of the Jewish kingdom. Dr. Moorhouse 
makes libera! but discreet use of a large number of recent 
Continental, English, and American authorities on these 
broadly related themes. (7}><5} inches, cloth, pp. xv, 
225. New York: Thomas Whittaker. Price, $1.25.) 

Thé versatile Mr. Andrew Lang—poet, critic, novelist, 
Greciah, biographer, bibliographer, and what not—is 
also a folk-lorist of no mean acquirements. In his Blue 
Fairy Book his technical knowledge and literary skill 
were pleasantly combined in producing a collection of 
stories from various sources, interesting to children, but 
carefully presented in versions at once trustworthy and 
of good literaty form’ A second and supplementary 
volume is called The Red Fairy Book. Is Mr. Lang to 
run through the rest of the colors? This volume its 
editor deems inferior to its predecessor; but to some 
readers it will appear the better of the two, though not 
so rich in famous titles. The accompanying illustrations 
are’ unusually clever, but, for little children, unusually 
gruesome, (7} 5 inches, cloth, pp. ix, 367. London 
and New York: Longmansand Company. Price, $2.00.) 


Dr. Charles J. Stillé, since his retirement from the 
provostship of the University of Pennsylvania, has profit- 
ably spent some of his time in those historical studies to 
which he had always devoted himself in some degree. 
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Life and Times of John Dickinson, which 
he has prepared at the request of the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania. In more 
than four hundred pages (printed after 
the fashion of the Putnams’ new editions 
of Washington and others), Dr. Stillé 
describes, more fully than in any pre- 
ceding account,, the career of the sturdy 
lawyer, debater, Continental congressman, 
honest opponent of the Declaration of Ins 
dependence at the time of its presentation, 
president of Pennsylvania and founder of 
Dickinson College. (9>6} inches, cloth, 
pp. xi, 487. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. Price, $3.00.) 


A praiseworthy little book is the pocket 
volume of ninety-eight Selections from the 
Poetical Works of Robert Browning. The 
choice of dramatic and other lyrics, and 
of ‘philosophical and descriptive pieces, 
has been made with comprehensiveness 
and good judgment; the typography is 
clear; the binding, of black vellum cloth 
with marbled-paper sides, a model of 
modest good taste; while the price is but 
forty cents.” Those who wish to approach 
Browning, or to promote the study of his 
works, by the way of his shorter poems, 
have never before been given so handy and 
inexpensive a collection. (64} inches, 
pp. 319. London: Smith, Elder, & Co.; 
New York: Macmillan and Company. 
Price, 40 cents.) 


A devout and suggestive exposition of 
Prayer as a Theory and Fact, by the Rev. 
Dr. D. W. Faunce, was the latest recipient 
of the Fletcher prize of five hundred dol- 
lars, bestowed from time to time by the 
trustees of Dartmouth College, as cus- 
todians of a fund, designed: to promote 
the preparation of helpful treatises on the 
general theme of the life of the Christian 
in the world. Dr. Faunce had once before 
received.this prize, and the present, book, 
like its predecessor, will doubtless prove 
beneficial to readers willing both to think 
and to work on spiritual lines. (7# <5 
inches, cloth, pp. 250. New York: Ameri- 
can Tract Society. Price, $1.00.) 


That well-known scientist, J. Norman 
Lockyer, will hardly enhance his reputa- 
tion by the publication of The Meteoritic 
Hypothesis: a statement of the results of 
a spectroscopic inquiry into the origin of 
cosmical systems.. There can be no doubt 
of the range, interest, and value of many of 
the statements here gathered; but the 
author’s deductions, especially as regards 
the evolution of solar heat by meteoritic 
concussion, are far from being accepted 
by the chief scientific specialists in the 
same field of investigation. (96 inches, 
cloth, pp. xvi, 560. New York: Macmil- 
lan & Co. Price, $5. H4 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct stutement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
157,500 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list ut any time. The advertis- 
ing rateis $1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year, An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for & year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollurs, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
my choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on anappearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates, 





Asadrink in fevers nse Horsford’s 
Phosphate. Dr. Chas. H. 8. Davis, Meriden, 
Comn., says: “I have used it as an accessory 
in cases of melancholia and nervons debility; 
and as @ pleasant and cooling drink in fevers, 
and have been very much pleased with it.” 
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Mr. Gladstone's series of articles on “The Impregnable Rock of Holy 
Scripture,” written for The Sunday School Times, is now issued in book form. 
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Price, $1.00. For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. Agents wanted for this and for other books. 
JOHN D. WATTLES, PusuisHer, 1031 Walnut Street, Eeradelphie, Pa. 








Teaching and Teachers. 


Dr. Trumbull’s book, ‘‘ Teaching and Teachers,” has already found its way into the hands of many 
thousand Sunday-school workers. It is to-day the popular hand-book on Sunday-school teaching. A 
‘book of 890 pages, bound in cloth, size 744x5% inches, Price, $1.00, Forsale by booksellers, or mailed, 


postpaid, by the publisher. 


From The Christian Union, New York. 


“ Every teacher in Sunday-school will feel his work 
widened in scope by reading this book. It is by far +4 
best that has yet appeared, or is likely to a. oo 
this topic, and the thorouchness for which this calls 
py bah mee unspeakable blessing to every school in 
the 


From The National Baptist, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“ We hesitate a little in apraking of this book, from 
fear that our language may be thought extravagant. 
We believe that a better book on the subject has never 
appeared, and that, if read and pondered, it will open 
a new era in Bible-school instruction.” 





JOHN D. WATTLES, PUBLISHER, 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








RECENT FICTION. 


Thomas Nelson. Page's first novel, 
ON NEWFOUND RIVER. 


A Story. By THomas NELSON PaGE. 12mo, $1.00. 


“ No better novel of its kind has been issued of late 
years. It abounds in shrewd sketches of character, 
and bas a plot that a engages attention, while 
its incidents, althouch exciting, are not oveidrawn.” 
— Boston Saturday Bvening Gazette. 


COLOR STUDIES AND A MEXICAN 
CAMPAIGN. ByT.A.JANvIER. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.00; paper, 50 cents, 

“The style is bright, piquant, and graphic and 


the plots are full of humor and originality. Boston 
Traveller. 


RUDDER GRANGERS ABROAD, AND 
-OTHER STORIES. By FRANK R. STOCKTON. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25; paper, 50 cents. 
“The Rudder Grangers are old friends whom It isa 


pleasure to meet, and Pomona’s adventures abroad go 
straight to every h. art.”— Philadelphia Times. 


GALLEGHER, AND OTHER STORIES. By 
RICHARD HARDING Davis. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; 
paper, 50 cents. 

“The candor, humor, and freshness of these stories 


are vervaliuring. There is a finish that is suggestive 
of the French masters.”"— Brooklyn 7'tmes. 


ZADOC PINE, AND OTHER STORIES. By 
H.C. BUNNER. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 0 cents, 
“The author is sound, healthy, and genial. He has 


knowledge of things «nd character, and great skill 
and good taste in narration.”—Brovkiyn Eagle. 


MRS. BURNETT'S EARLIER STORIES. 
First Seriee—Including ‘‘ Theo,” ‘ Miss Cres- 
pigny,” and ‘‘ Lindsay's Luck,”’ 
Second Series—Including ‘‘ Pretty Polly Pember- 
ton,” and“ Kathleen.” Zach, 12mo, cloth, $1.25; 
paper, 50 cents. 


* Each of these narratives has a distinct spirit, and 
is told, not only with true art, but with deep pathos.” 
Boston Post, 





%,* Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 
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By GEO. F. ROOT. awd 
5 Foreias Fingering. Price of “aither ingering 
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p Cloth, $2.00 by mail 


REED ORGAN STUDIES. a hd 
By W.F. SUDDSs. hensive set of stud- 
jd Lf this <a 


eight Books, Price, 
MUSICAL ' VISITOR.:.: 


A monthly magazine 
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Matter. Single copi 
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i 
HOW TO PLAY CHORDS. .4 c712.20c8'c0) 
for learning to play chords. ice, 50cts. postpaid 


——PUBLISHED BY—— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
74 W. 4th St, 18 EB. 16th 
CINCINNATI, 0. NEW YO 


VALUABLE SUNDAY- SCHOOL SONGS, 


Bright Array. “By Drs Lowny and Doane. $30 
Winnowed Songs. 3 2540: S4x*=*. #5 per 
Select Songs. 7, oe: ' Dr. PELOUBET. 40 
Choral Song. 22.005 "sas RF cocoples 

able i ty: ppted pa pootips of price; return- 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN COMPANY, 
81 RANDOLPH STREET, | 76 EAST NINTH STREET, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 
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OUR NEW SUMMER BOOK, 


RADIANT SONGS, 


Editors : Swarr my en ase GILMouR. 
Price, 35 centa by mail; $30 per 100 at store. 
JOHN J. HOOD, 1024 A St., Phila., Pa. 
all over the » comity are re- 


Rapid Method for the Pianolorte orte. 
you seen it? If not, ask your music-dealer to show 
you @ copy. 


CHILD S$ 


FOR PRIMARY >, SONG cs. by the 

Boston Primary Union. Price, 15 cents 24 copy ; $10 

per 100. WARD & DRUMMOND. New York — 

“ ” =A series of 48 band- 
“The Story of Joseph. some cards, illus- 


trating the life of Joseph. Each set in a box. "Price, 
per set of 48 cards, %0 cents. GOODENOUGH & WOG- 
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S. S. LESSON HELPS. 


Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


STUDIES IN JOHN'S GOSPEL. By Rev. 
David Gregg, L.D. 248 pp. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


An penn of the International Sunday-school 
lessons, to December inclusive. 

The author selects in each lesson the best truth to 
enforce, and impresses it with great skill And power. 


Tae StELe DICTIONARY. By Rev. W. W. 
Rand, D.D. 360 cuts. 18 maps. 720 pp. 8vo, Cloth #2. 
* Beyond fo question the best Bible Dictionary that 
is before the public.”— Presbyterian Review. 
DR.STALKER’S LIFE OF CHRIST. 60cents, 


BIBLE TEXT-BOOK,. 12mo. 90 cents. 


American Tract Society, 


150 Nassau St., and 304 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Boston, 54 Bromfield St. Phila., 1512 Chestnut St. 
Rochester, 93 State St. Chicago, 122 Wabash Av. 
Cincinnati, 176 Eln St. San Francisco .735MarketS8t. 


THE HOYT-WARD 
Cyclopedia of Quotations. 


Prose and poetry. 20,000 quotations. 50 000 lings of 
concordance, Topical and other indices. Proverbs 
from Latin, French, German, Spanish, and other 
modern languages, with transl.'tions. Law and eccle- 
siastical terms, etc, Price, cloth, 90.005 sheep, $6.50; 
balf mor., §8. 00; full mor. » $10.00, st free, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, , Pubs., 18 | & 20 Astor Place, WN. N.Y, 








E ARE MAKING / AN E XTRAORDINARY 
, proposition to all who wish to possessa BBi- 
eyele or Photographic Outfit. Send us your 
name at —_ and we will send full information, 
LD. LOTH ROP OO., Publishers, Boston. 
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A great many of the readers of The 
Sunday School Times wish to preserve 
their papers and have them in convenient 
form for reference. The Binders now 
offered are of the same manufacture as 
those furnished during the past three years 
and which have given such good satisfac. 
tion. The papers ean be placed in the 
binder week by week. The volume is 
not cramped at the back as when the old 
style of binder is used, but opens wide and 
easy like a flexible-sewed book. 

With the expectation that, in many 
cases, club subscribers will be glad to 
order the Binder through the one who 
forms the club, the price has been made 
very low when two or more of them are 
ordered. 

THe StTy.es. 


Full cloth, stiff sides, stamped. 


Single one, 75 cents, and, if mailed, 15 cents 
additional 


Two or more. 60 cents each. If mailed, 15 
cents each additional. 


Cloth and fuller’s board, flexible. 
excellent Binder, akhough very plain. 


Single one, 50 cetits, and 10 cents additional 
for mailing. 
Two or more, 40 cents each, and, if mailed, 
10 cents each additional 
The flexible Binder makes a handier 
volume for the reader, while the stiff 
Binder may be soniewhat better for the 
permanent preservation of the papers. 
Address, John D. Wattles, 1031 Walnut 
| Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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_ PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


THE SUNDAY scot. | TIMES at pg westiy 
at tbe following ayes, or either o! subscrib- 
These rates ae postage: 





ers. 
ONE COPY, o -- S150 
Onecopy, x at omy "fail payment in advance,. 5.00 

TO MINISTERS, Misnonaring, and Theo! Stu- 
dents, $1.00 « year, or $4.00 for five years, payment 


in advance. 
aR {SCHOOL CLUBS. ae 
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wil be mapped with os man copies a0 may be de 
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;2 ye Somes A package thus sent is addressed to 
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” 


‘The tor 6 clue may be ordered sen a partty 
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‘The papers fora club should all go to one post-office, 

alongh in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 

their mail matter from one post-office, and 

pers n the Rema school get theirs from another, 

the seopere will be sent accordingly. This a = oy hed 

clubs, at the fifty-cent rate, to the extent that 

a. nbs may be divided into packages of five or 
more, if desired. 
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‘for inaclub of either 
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subscribe at club rates for 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 


a length of 
@ papers may be required. 
pan is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 


have the adress changed at any time 
pt tout charge. Members o fe clubs do not 
have this privilege, but any s may have his = od 


» ‘om the package to an individual 
by'paring any cents, the difference in the price ofthe the 
classes oF subscriptions, or may order an ae 
ra three cents a week tor a short term, or twenty- 
five cents for three months, 
Bu ee asking to have the direction of a pa’ 


t the paper sent to a vacation address, 


ould be careful to name, not only the post- 

office - which they wish it sent, but also the one to 

which it has been sent. All addresses should include 

both toh and state. 

If aciub subscription is renewed by m suber pon, 
= than the one who sent the previous subscriptio 
m will oblige the YF yy by stating that 

oa ub he ae for es the place of the one 

last year b: 

r will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the tine paid for, unless by special request. The | 
pers for a club will invariably be discontinued at 
expiration of the subscription. Renewals should 
therefore be made early 


Enough copies of an one issue of the paper to e 
able all the teachers of a school to examine it with be 
sent free, upon aponeaten. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday Schoo! Times wil! be sent to an 
countries embraced in the Universal — 
the following rates, which include 

One copy, one year, 

‘Two or more copies, one year, 

‘Vo ministers and missionaries, 
one or more copies, 


of the 
nion at 


sh iNings. 
shillings each, 


6 shillings each. 

fo secure the ar e rates for two or mure copies, the 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 

age to one address, whichever may be preferred 
the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yeariy 
or half-yearly anbscriptions at the above rates, the 

r to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
P. 0. Box . 
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= Soap= 


Realizes the 
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SKIN. 
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comparable to the CuTicuRA MEDICATED Soap, 
ts marvelous properties of cleansing, purifying, 
and beautifying the skin, and in preventing those 
torturing disfigurationsof the complexion and skin 
due to » chonsing of the pores and inflammation of 
the -ebaceous 4 ands, oar, b= pimples, blackheads, 
rough, cracked, and scaly 

Hence its constant use L. © the fairest com- 
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PRE-ABRAHAMIC 
CHRONOLOGY. 
[Professor William Henry Green, D.D., LL.D., in The 
Independent, } 

The current chronology before the time 
of Abraham is based upon the genealogies 
of Genesis, chapters 5 and 11. In these 
genealogies the line of descent is traced 
first from Adam to Shem, Ham and Ja- 
pheth, the sons of Noah, and then from 
Shem to Abram. As mention is made of 
the age of each patriarch in the entire 
series at the birth of his son, it has been 
assumed that this supplies a basis for com- 
puting the length of time covered by these 
genealogies, and that it would only be nec- 
essary to add together the numbers thus 
given in order to ascertain the interval 
from the creation to the flood, and from 
the flood to the birth of Abraham. Es- 
timates thus made out have been common!y 
accepted as the biblical chronology of this 


| primeval period, and the age of the world 


thus determined has been set over against 
the results of scientific investigation. 
Hence, according to their respective pre- 
possessions, some have been led to dis- 
credit the accuracy of biblical statements 
as in conflict with well-ascertained facts 
of science, while others labor to defend 
the Bible against such imputations by dis- 
crediting the conclusions of men of science 
upon these points. 

Itmay be well toask at the outset whether 
the apprehensions existing on either side 
are well founded. Is there, in point of 
fact, such an antagonism as has been sup- 
posed? -And as a preliminary question 
fundamental to the whole matter, Is it a 
legitimate proceeding to deduce the chro- 
nology of the early world from the gene- 
alogies of Genesis, chapters 5 and 11, by 
the method already described? We say 
emphatically, No; and for the following 
reasons : 

1. The author of these genealogies gives 
no intimation that they were constructed 
for any such purpose. He never puts 
them to this use himself. He nowhere 
sums these numbers, nor suggests their 
summation. No chronological statement 
is deduced from them, either by him or by 
any inspired writer. There is no compu- 
tation anywhere in Scripture of the time 
that elapsed from the creation or from the 
deluge, as there is from the descent into 
Egypt to the exodus (Exod. 12: 40), or 
from the exodus to the building of the 
temple (1 Kings6:1). And if the num- 
bers in these genealogies are for the sake 
of constructing a chronology, why are 
numbers introduced which have no_pos- 
sible relation to such a purpose? Why 
are we told how long each patriarch lived 
after the birth of his son, and what was 
the entire length of his life? These num- 
bers are given with the same regularity as 
et- | the age of each at the birth of his son; 
and they are of no use in making up a 
chronology of the period. They merely 
afford us a conspectus of individual lives; 
and for this reason, doubtless, they are 
recorded. ;They exhibit in these selected 
examples the original term of human life. 
They show what it was in the ages before 
the flood. They show how it was after- 
ward gradually narrowed down. But in 
order to this it was not necessary that 
every individual should be named in the 
line from Adam to Noah, and from Noah 
to Abraham, nor anything approaching it. 
A series of specimen lives with the appro- 
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| priate numbers attached was all that was 
"| required, and, so far as appears, this is all 
that has been furnished us. And if this 
| be the case, the notion of basing a chrono- 

logical computation upon these geneal- 
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ogies is a fundamental mist 
putting them to a purpose that they were 
not designed to subserve, and to which, 
‘from the method of their construction, 
they are not ada When it is said, 
for example, that “Enoch lived nimety 
rears and “begat Kenan,” the well-estab- 
lished biblical usage of the word “ begat” 
makes this statement equally true and 
equally accordant with analogy, whether 
Kenan was an immediate or a remote 
descendant of Enoch; whether Kenan 
was himself born when Enoch was ninety 
years of age, or one was born from whom 
Kenan sprang. 

2. An instructive parallel may be found 
in the genealogy of Moses. His line of 
descent is thus traced (Exod. 6 : 16-20), 
Levi, Kohath, Amram, Moses. And asa 
superficial view of Genesis 15; 16, it might 
be supposed that Moses must belong to the 
fourth generation from Jacob, and that no 
others could be admitted, And yet it is 
perfectly obvious that the names of Moses’ 
ancestry are not fully given in this list. 
For 

(1.) Levi’s son, Kohath, was born before 
the descent into Egypt (Gen. 46 : 11). 
Now as the children of Israel abode in 
Egypt 430 years (Exod. 12: 40, 41), and 
Moses was eighty: years old at the ex- 
odus (Exod. 7:7), he must have been bora 
more than 850 years after Kohath, who 
consequently could not have been his 
grandfather ; still less could Levi’s own 
daughter, Jochebed, have been his mother, 
though she is said to have borne him unto 
* Amram (Nom. 26 : 59), just as Jacob’s 
wives are said to have borne unto him 
their grandsons and great-grandsons, as 
well as their sons (Gen, 46 ; 18, 25, cf. vs. 
15, 22); or Sarah, the wife of Abraham, 
to have borne the contemporaries of Igaiah 
(Isa. 51 : 2); or two nations to have been 
in Rebekah’s womb (Gen. 25 : 23); or Levi 
to. have been in the loins of his great- 
grandfather, Abraham (Heb. 7: 10); or 
Josiah to have begotten his grandagn, 
Jechoniah (Matt.1:11); or Joram, his 
great-great-grandson, Uzziah (Matt. 1: 8). 

(2.) It appears from Numbers 3 : 19, 27, 
28, that if Amram was Moses’ own father, 
his immediate family and those of his three 
brothers amounted in one year after the 
exodus to 8,600 of the male sex alone, 
2,750 of them being between the ages of 
thirty and fifty (Num. 4: 36). Itis further 
observable that in the actual history of the 
birth of Moses, his parents are not called 
Amram and Jochebed. It is simply said 
(Exod. 2:1): “ And there went a man of 
the house of Levi, and took to wife a 
daughter of Levi.” 

(3:) Parallel genealogies are much more 


extended. That of Bezaleel (1 Chron. 2: 


18-20) records seven generations from Ja- 
cob, and that of Joshua (1 Chron. 7 : 23-27) 
eleven, which again goes to show that the 
genealogy of Moses must have been ab- 
breviated. 

8. The general analogy of Scripture 
genealogies warns us that it is precarious 
to assume that they are strictly continuous, 
unless they can be subjected to some ex- 
ternal tests which prove them to be so. 
The genealogies of several of the contem- 
poraries of Moses and Aaron are abridged 
in the same manner as.theirs are. Thus 
Reuben, Pallu, Eliab, Dathan, and Abi- 
ram (Num. 26: 5-9); Levi, Kohath, Izhar, 
Korah (Num. 16:1); Manasseh, Machir, 
Gilead, Hephar, Zelophehad (Nam. 27 : 1); 
Jadah, Zerah, Zabdi, Carmi, Achan (Josh. 
7:1). Tribes weredivided into what were 
called families, families into fathers’ houses, 
fathers’ houses into separate households. 
Jast as'a man’s identity would be fixed 
among us by naming the state, county, 
and township in-which he resided, so in 
Israel it was sufficient to name the tribe, 
family, father’s house, and hou:ehold to 





which he belonged, without the need of 
indicating every separate individual in the 
line of his ancestry. The omissions ir 
the genealogy of our Lord in Matthew 1 
are familiar to all, In verse 8, three 
names are dropped, and one in yerse 11 ; 
while.in verse 1 the entire genealogy is 
summed up in two steps: “Jesus Christ, 
the son of David, the son of Abraham.” 
In the genealogy of Ezra, six consecutive 
names are dropped from Ezra 7: 3, between 
Azariah and Meraioth, as appears from the 
comparison of 1 Chronicles 6: 6-10. In 
1 Chronicles 26 : 24, we read in a list of 
appointments made by King David, that 
Shebuel, the son of Gershom, the son of 
Moses, was ruler of the treasures. In 
Ezra 8: 1, 2, if no abridgment of the 
genealogy is allowed, we shall have a 
great-grandson and a grandson of Aaron 
and a son of David coming up with Ezra 
from Babylon ‘after the captivity. In 
Genesis 10, the filiation of nations is set 
forth in the form of a genealogy in which 
they are traced back to the three sons of 
Noah, from whom they respectively sprang. 


4. In so far as a valid argument can be 
drawn from the civilization of Egypt, its 
movements and records, to show that the 
interval between the deluge and the call 
of Abraham must have been greater than 
that yielded by the genealogy in Genesis 
11, the argument is equally valid against 
the assumption that this genealogy was 
intended to supply the elements for a 
chronological computation. Apart from 
his inspiration, Moses could not have 
made a mistake here. He lived in the 
glorious period of the Egyptian monarchy, 
when its monuments were in their fresh- 
ness and completeness, and were well 
understood. If, then, Egyptian antiquity 
contradicts the current chronology, it sim- 
ply shows that this chronology is based 
upon an unfounded assumption, and as- 
signs a meaning to the ante-Abrahamic 
genealogy which Moses could never have 
intended that it should have. 

5. The structure of the genealogies in 
Genesis 5 and 11 also favors the belief 
that they do not register all the names in 
their respective lines of descent. Their 
regularity seems to indicate intentional 
arrangement. Each genealogy includes 
ten names, Noah being the tenth from 
Adam, and Terah the tenth from Noah; 
and each ends with a father having three 
sons, as is likewise the case with the 
Cainite genealogy (Gen. 4: 17-22). The 
Sethite genealogy (chap. 5) culminates in 
its seventh member, Enoch, who “ walked 
with God, and he was not; for God took 
him.” The Cainite genealogy also cul- 
minates in its seventh member, Lamech, 
with his polygamy, blood revenge, and 
boastful arrogance. The genealogy de- 
scending from Shem divides evenly at its 
fifth member, Peleg, and “in his days 
was the earth divided.” It seems in the 
nighest degree probable that this sym- 
metry is artificial rather than natural. It 
is much more likely that this definite 
number of names fitting into a regular 
scheme has been selected as sufficiently 
representing the periods to which they 
belong, than that all these striking nu- 
merical coincidencesshould have happened 
to occur in these successive instances. 

6. If the genealogy in Genesis 9 is com- 
plete, Peleg, who marks the entrance of a 
new period, died while all his ancestors 
from Noah onward were still living. In- 
deed, Shem, Arphaxad, Selah, and Eber 
must all have outlived not only Peleg, but 
all the generations following as far as and 
ineluding Terah. The whole impression 
of the narrative in Abraham’s days is that 
the flood was an event long since passed, 
and that the actors in it had passed away 
ages before. And yet, if a chronology is 
to be constructed out of this genealogy, 


Noah was for fifty-eight years thre contem- 
porary of Abraham, and Shem actually 
survived him thirty-five years, provided 
Genesis 11: 26 is to be taken in its natural 
sense, that Abraham was born in Terah’s 
seventieth year. This conclusion is well- 
nigh incredible. The calculation which 
leads to such @ result must proceed upon 
& wrong assumption. 

On these various grounds we conclude 
that the Scriptures furnish no data for a 
chronological computation. prior to the 
life of Abraham, and that the Mosaic 
records do not fix, and were not intendéd 
to fix, the precise date either of the flood 
or of the creation of the world. 





WORTH REPEATING. 


THE ETHICAL NECESSITY 
OF MIRACLE. 


[James Gairdner, in The Spectator.) 


Christianity professes to be a message of 
salvation. All men are sinners, but no 
man is irretrievably bound to his sins: 
that is the great gospel which has been 
proclaimed to us. About the first part of 
the proposition there is no mistake; Jews, 
Pagans, Christians, Freethiukers, all agree 
in it, The second part, too, though by no 
means so generally accepted, even in 
theory, and generally ignored in practice, 
seems in the abstract almost like the voice 
of common-sense. “ It is never too late to 
mend,” we proverbially say ; and centuries 
before Christ came, it was no less clearly 
declared that “when the wicked man 
f turneth away from his wickedness that he 
hath committed, and doeth that which is 
lawful and right, he shall save his soul 
coat It is a sentiment to which every 
well-meaning man most cordially re- 
sponds. - But, unfortunately, it is a senti- 
ment, very hard to realize, either philo- 
sophically or practically. 

or, dismissing the question of original 
sin, and supposing we had, in any instance, 
a state of real purity to begin with, yet if 
“by reason of the frailty of our nature we 
cannot always stand upright,” what, I ask, 
must be the effect of the first deviation 
from a standard of perfect purity? Sup- 

e, for instance, it took the form of a lie. 

o we not know perfectly well that one 
lie generally requires another to protect 
it? And even if it were perfectly success- 
ful without any such protection, and did 
not shake men’s confidence in the sinner, 
as a detected lie would inevitably do, 
would it not pollute the breast of the sin- 
ner himself even worse than if he had been 
found out? If he could not resist at the 
outset the temptation to be false, how is it 
likely that, with a debilitated moral con- 
stitution, he should be able to resist such 
temptation a second time? And so, the 
disease having once éntered into his moral 
nature, its natural tendency is to grow and 
spread,—vires acquirit eundo, It will, 
moreover, develop into new forms, for the 
liar after a time may easily become a thief, 
ard the thief, when close beset, may become 


as the individual is concerned, why he 
should not roll, like a stone, continually 
down-hill. 

That is “the reign of law” as regards 
the individual; for I need not say that 
what naturally results from a loss of truth- 
fulness results in like manner from a Joss 
of sobriety, from a loss of chastity, even 
from a loss of temper, unless there be some 
remedial influence at work to restore the 
sinner to a sound condition. But though 
prophets of old suggested that this was 
possible, and even philosophers at the 
present day believe that it is so to some 





a murderer. There seems no reason, so far | P 


extent, they do nct give us any clear 
notion of how it is actually done, But 
while ptophets of old were assured that 
God himself would do the work (‘Though 
your sins be as scarlet, they shall be white 
as snow”) our medern philosophers are 
not clear that there is a! God at all, or, 
if there be one, that he will interfere with 
the universal operation of law under the 
distressing sense of which, in the moral 
world, we are all feeling perpetually 
dragged downward. 

ow, Christians believe that their eman- 
cipation: is already won. “The reign of 
‘aw’ in the physical, and in the moral 
world too, is quite indisputable; but we 
believe also in the reign of a higher power 
than that which we call law, and that this 
higher Power once made himself visible to 
men, forgiving sins, dispelling diseases, 
stilling tempests, raising men from death. 
to life, and counteracting by manifest and 
— tokens that persistent reign of 
evil which has continually bound the 
world in an ignoble thraldom of despair. 
The stories of these miracles are absolutely 
impossible to dissociate from the pure and 
lofty teaching with which they are con 
nected, still more so from the glad tidings 
that we are released from sin. But if all 
this be fable, and we are still left to the 
dominion of mere law, why should any of 
us endeavor to amend his life? It is 
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Five years ago we cautioned investors, and 
predicted there would be trouble in Western 
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Years ago, when few people would invest in 
Kansas mortgages, they were first class, and 
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was a good time to goelsewhere. When every- 
body wants any particular investment, is a good 
time to take something else. 

Kansas is prosperous, and is reducing her 
mortgage indebtediess. Competition for mort+ 
gages is gone, and when the weeding-out pro- 
cess gets a little farther along, Kansas will 
again be a good field for safe mortgage loans. 

The Alliance Legislature pas no law af- 
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will not at the next session two years hence. 
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Hints on Child-Training. 


By the Rev. H. CLAY TRUMBULL, D.D. 








This work is the ripest result of the lifetime study and ex- 
perience of a Christian educator, in the sphere of the home train- 
ing of children, as distinct from their teachings in the week-day 
school or the Sunday-school. Every precept in its pages has been 
tested by the principles of Christian philosophy and by actual 
experiment in more than one generation of little ones. 

The Christian Register, of Boston, says: “‘ This book is not the work ot 

a theorist. The author explains that these hints had been arrived at by 

induction and practical experience. ‘They are marked throughout by wisdom 

and kindliness, and a sympathy and interest in child-life. There is as much 

difference between the method of child-training presented in this book and 

that of the old régime as between the old and brutal methods of horse- 

breaking and those of Baucherand Bartholomew. Dr. Trumbull’s object is, 

not to crush the child's will, but to train it. He respects the individuality of 

the child, and finds that letting alone as a means of child-training is as 

important as more positive means. The spirit of the book throughout is 

beautiful and helpful. It is really a volume for the training of parents and 
teachers. ‘Those who have not had experience with children, as well as 
many who have, will find its pages full of interést and suggestion,” 


A book of over 300 pages, size 74%45% inches, beautifully 
bound in cloth and gold. Price, $1.00. For sale by booksellers, 
or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. Canvassers wanted. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Pus.isuer, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PLIABLE. 


ON THE MARKET. EASILY ADJUSTED. 
Ask for them. Take none but them. BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE YPSILANTI DRESS STAY MANUFACTURING CO., YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN. 


FOR SALE BY ALL JOBBGERS AND RETAILERS. 
SPECIAL a 
DEPOTS 

















DRESS STEEL and BUSTLE CO. BROWN & METZNER, 
74 Grand St., Mew York. 535 Market St., San Francisce. 
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r circular, or 





ing. Send 15 cemts for pr. 


and © TLAPLIN 
OPTICAL ©0., Wc 


007 F Street, Washington, D. ( 


es 


Principles and Practice. 


A SERIES OF BRIEF ESSAYS BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. SIX VOLUMES. 
EACH VOLUME COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 


These Essays, in the realm of character and of conduct, deal with fundamental principles in their 
application to the affairs of every-day life. Into each of the six volumes is clustered, severally, those 
essays which bear a logical relation to one another and to a truth common to them all. 


From The Lutheran, Philadelphia : “ It does seem pocemenetacee to compare any living writer with the 
incomparable Emerson. Yet here is a handful of little hooks whose brie essays nvite such comparison. 
They concern Bane i tee not chiefly, but entirely, with ‘ The Conduct of Life.’ And we do not believe what 
Emerson arious wa\s written on this aubject to be either so heroic, so po. or quite so ae If 
the inate t Into inciples and character is less extensive than Emerson’s, it is f 
grasp is less univ , it is more eternal. If the thought be riot so lly woeees out into ete a 
and Aa it is unfolded with more order, more earnestness, and more oem, If its shot is 
» in tae be Ic ts aim is so much more lofty. If its truth be more homely, it is, oh, so much Le useful 
momen be less brilliant, it is more lucid. What we read is not beautifu perplexity, but plain simplicity. 
tes with a great deal of uncommon, and a great deal ob cc common, sense. His summons 
to duty F -19 out nelines : clarion peal. , yet no man can place a more steady curb of cold sense on the enthusiasm 
thus inspired. It is this trait t renders him so helpful and happy in mpean oan statement. Drawing his 
ty pe for the conduct ef life directiy from the Christian consciousness and the experience of a Christian 
e is unshrinkingly firm and yet at times mn | tender in applying them to the difficult points of life and 
thought. Whether he deals with the intercourse of personalities, under the title ‘Ourselves and Others,’ or 
with the single individual's ane and character, under = title ‘Seeing and Being, or, with truth incon- 
tradictions, under the title ‘ * Pract Paradoxes,’ or with -Knowing and Duty- * or with ‘Charac- 
ter-Shaping and Character-Showing,’ or with ‘ A Influences,’ his words Caanet fail in doing 
food. hey encourage the timid, brace the wavering, check the impulsive, freshen the weary, and lift up the 
deal before the eyes of those who are in danger of absorbing themselves in ‘the actual.” 


This set of six volumes, averaging 200 pages per book, is tastefully bound in cloth, and enclosed in 
a box. Price, $2.50 a set, or fifty cents a volume for less than a set. As a Christmas gift these books will 
be found most attractive and helpful. For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, PuBLisHeR, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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 BUSHNELL’S 
Perfect Letter Copying Books 


Are used without a aay 
ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR TI 
THEY POSSESS MANY ADVANTAGES. 





“CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 


CHURCH, HALL, AND LODGE 


Farnitare, Palpits, Chairs, Pews, etc. 
BAXTER G. SWAN, 24 & 2468. 2d St., Phila., Pa 


CHURCH LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS 
WITH OUR CELEBRATKD BUBNKRS, 
varanteed,or rosale, Ke 
descri pti 








For Sunday aheet | 
Rewards. Samples 
sent on receipt of 15 cts. 
R. STRICKLAND, 

Albany, N. ¥ 
oUR 
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HE 20th semi-ennual traintr ining classée of of the Chi: 
the wi sho tem September. — raw Atwociatin panto 
lars, the Ca@O FREE KINDERG. 
ASSOCIATION, 175 22d Street, 





COTTAGE SEMINARY. 


FOR bas m3 ,ADIES. CLINTON. 
. C. W. HAWLEY, A. M., = aig 


ero gs J.) SEMINARY anv LADIES’ 
I CO. Offers rare educational 
ee. erate. High 1 and ‘healtdful. 
Easy of access. 
THOS, we HANLON D D.D., D. President for 22 years. 








WORCESTER ACADEMY. 333".*.=A=- 
ration for any col or scientific school. New lid 


i admirably equipped. Ample ang 
“DW. ABERCROMBIE, A.M., in» Wo r, 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY, Ou Butidings.cn en: 

larged; increased rtunities for the libe 

thorough ey me poune kee ten 46, 1901. 
tt ias MARY EVANS, Principal. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 
Founded Both se: On Narragansett Ba: 








— Flectric. light. wrt Twelve 
courses. §200 « year. -*% xe illustrated 
logue, write Ruy. D. SLA . D.D., 


Greenwich, R. L 


WELLS COLLEGE scitorirn'y. 


study. Location beautiful and 





healthful A refined Christian home. New building, 
th modern improvements. Session begins Septem- 
ber 16, 1891. Send ag catalo, 


E.8. FRISBEE, D.D., President. 


HOUGHTON SEMINARY 


continues to give ae “es women unsurpas advan- 





tages for gain paration for coll yo med and for 
— life, Banftation m perfect. Send for references. 
st year. DICT, A. M., Clinton, N. Y. 





THE CLAVERACK COLLEGE 


And HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE 
For September and Women, will open its 28th 
yeas coe ri4, For Catalogues, address 
FLACK, A. M., Pres., Claverack, N. Y 





Onee ee and academic achools in 
‘or othr nee sexes. The sum of $200 will 
cover ord o inary tuition with pease for yd year. The 
2. Send for cata’ aque to 
Wilbraham, Mass. 


LE, Principal, 
DOYLESTOWN, P 





Loge wiht 
Wepalacent uow a melcee et fects. dn ApplS eat eanly. 





WARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
oN See PA 
Spene stn month Thi irty m minutes 
Broad Street 8 Station, ‘philadelphia. Under ca 
Frieuds, Full college courses for both rexes, leadin 
to cleanien. engineering. , scientific, and literary de 
4] 1 locaiion, extensive grounds, build- 
g8, machine snes laboratories, an libraries, For 
purtionines and ca logue, address 
PRESIDENT SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Removed in 1883 from Chestnut St., Philadelphia, to 
Ogontz, the spacious country seat of Jay CooxkR, will 
begin its forty-second year Wednesda y, Sept. 30. 
For circulars, apply to Batscreais, Oge Ogonts School, 


Montgome nt: 
Deinale. ws Princinal Emerita, 


MIs FmaNcrn FE. BENNETT, Muss H. A. DILLAY®. 


Miss Syivia J. EASTMAN. 
MILITARY 


PENNSYLVANIA tesceu. 


CHESTER, Pa. 30th year. Fall term opens Septem- 
ber 16, 1891, 4 og = 
‘ary Colle 


Co in Ct a rot oh h 
mrses in vil Engineering, Chemistry, Architec- 
ture, Arts, " " 


ot 








Preparatory course of one 
Circulars of CoLonNEL CHARLES 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


John M, Sayford, Harrisburg National Bank, Pa., 
writes: “‘ feel myself under personal obligation to 
ack neSTrge me oa service rendered my son. He 
now spesks readily, and with as little aificalty as 
most } le.” r also to John Wanamaker st- 
master-General, and ‘cone D. Wattles, publisher of 


The Su “s ay School Ti 

Send for 3 or mphiet to E.8. JOHNSTON, 
TInatitute. . ith & Spring Garden Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


STAMMERINC. 


a+ 4 wh fe oof JI,W.A aaa Cambridge 
efer ra. ammo 
Mass. E. J. E. THORPE, Newton Centre, Mass. 33 


. HY ATT. 














[CARDS| 


FREE SUNDAY -SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Cong’! 8.8. & Publishing Soc'y y, “hoston and | Chicago. 


ARLE'S Galleries of Paintings, 
Mirrors, Choice Etchings, Engrav- 
ings, Picture Frames, etc. 

No. 816 Chestnat Street, Pomngetphta. 











FLAGS AND BANNERS 


c H uU RC a Drieenwtiee CIRCULARS FOR SUNDAYSCHOOIS AND — OTHER USES. 
ORCANS oN APPLICATION. Send for illustrated catalogu 





HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston. 
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The correct writing-papers for 
society, foreign, and every-day 
correspondence, are 


BOSTON N. 
BOSTON 
and BUN HILL. 
rior in a ein 
. your not keep 


send us address, and 
vl Sperward gene 
Suaoiet hee you our complete 
SAMUEL WARD CoO., 
49 & 61 Franklin Street, Boston. 


-BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Peer as WASH BLUE have been fally vested 
pe by thousands of 














BANEL ED Covered by six original patents TIMORE, M 

ey ta The a eeckaroies he Gned Best quell matity Cop —— ny BELLS 
METAL “or oniuner 2'co. (vise CHIMES AND BELLS. 

| CEILINGS Pittsburg. Pa. Price and terms free. Name this paper. 








housekecpers. 
-- WAR i sale. Ask hi for it 
B.S, WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. 24 St. Phila. Pa. 





The Sunday School Times intends to admit ouly advertisements that are are trantworthy. Should, however, 1 an advertisement of a party not in good s standing | be be inadvertently inserted, 
the publisher will refund to subscribers 


any money that they lose thereby, 

















